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J. M. BARRIE’S LATEST BOOKS . , ot ig 


Two notable books from the pen of Mr. Barrie were published during the fall, each of them unique in quality and charac- 
ter. The first of these, ‘* Sentimental Tommy ” (Fifth Edition, 12mo, Illustrated, $1.50), has been characterized by Joel Chandler 
Harris as ‘‘A work of fiction as original as it is fascinating.” The other book, ‘‘ Margaret Ogilvy’’ (Fourth Edition, 12mo, 
$1.25), possesses an equal interest, though of an altogether different kind. It is an affectionate and exquisitely delicate sketch of 
Mr. Barrie's mother, of which the N. Y. Examiner says: ‘‘ It is so tender and so sincere it seems almost sacrilege to praise its art.” 


AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS * * 5 a rd 


From a French Point of View. 12m0, $1.25. 


A striking study, trenchant and witty, of American manners, institutions, and modes of thought. * Unusual facilities were 
offered to the author for gathering the materials for a picture embodying the salient features of the national character. The result 
is a piece of portraiture that will attract wide attention by the audacity of the characterization and the raciness of the author's 
style. 


“ He has seen the surface of things so clearly, has patois it eo skilfully, and can make such happy generalizations on the material side of our civili- 
zation, that he is sure to be widely read.”—New York Tribun 


AN ESSAY ON COMEDY * * md * * a 


And the Uses of the Comic Spirit. By George Meredith. 12mo, $1.25. 


* The lover of Merediih will fiad here one of the keenest and wisest and wittiest productions of this author, an essay which possesses a major quality 
through its exquisite treatment of an exquisite theme.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


THE MIDDLE PERIOD wt wt om eS om eS eS 


By John W. Burgess, Professor of History, Columbia University (American History Series). 12mo, $1.75. 
A thoroughly original work written exclusively from the sources. The view the author takes of the great slavery contro- 


. versy, of which it is the chronicle and commentary, distinguishes it among histories of the period for absolute impartiality and 


luminous appreciation of the motives and conduct of both sides. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES, Each, $1.25. The Colonial Era. By Prof.G. P. Fisher—The French War and the Revolution. By Prof. Wimi.ram M. 
Stoang, Ph.D.—The Making of the Nation. By Gen. Francis A. WALKER. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AND MADEMOISELLE DE MONTIJO * a 


By Imbert de Saint-Amand. 12mo, $1.50. 

The author of the popular series of memoirs ef ‘‘The Famous Women of the French Court” opens a new and interesting 
period in this volume, whicb, though not uniform with the series preceding it, is planned in a similar manner and written ina 
similar vein. It presents an attractive picture of the Court of Napoleon ILI. and of the Second French Empire, the centre of 
which was the engagiog personality of Empress Eugénie. 


NANCY NOON + » e x | THAT FIRST AFFAIR we » a» 
By Benjamin Swift. 12mo, $1.50. By J. A. Mitchell, Editor of N. Y. ‘*Life’’ and Author of 
“ One of the st-ongest books of the season—a great rough diamond, so 3 Amos Judd. Mlustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 
brilliant that it does, not need the skull of the cutter, The author has crea- Delightful examples of how short stories should be written. The vol- 
tive power and genius He is original and daring. He has treated emo- ume is readable from cover to cover.”—N. Y. Tribune 
tional life with Kipling virility. ”— Boston Heraid. 
HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSI 
A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH. a »* Cc. a ad 
“ Hints and See to Untaught Lovers of the Art. By Henry 
By E.W Hornung. Ivory Series. 16mo, 75 cents. BE. ee ilustrated, Fourth Edition. .12mo, $1.25 net. 
“ Partly humorous, partly tragic, and oeipe novel and interesting. Mr. TER DAMROSCH says: “I hensttly commend this aoe and 
The interest is cleverly sustained.”’"—Chicago bune. pe BL spook to all real lovers of music. 
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The NATION is*sent free to those who advertise in it 
as long as the advertisement continues. 


The EDITION of the Nation this week is 9,200 
coptes. The Subscription List ts always open to the in- 
apection of advertisers. 


Educational 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d 
MARLBORO: UGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. GEORGE A. CASWELL, Principal. 





ONNECTICUT, W'aterb' 
ak “MAR GA RE ra S DIOCESAN 
g and Day School for Girls. Spring term 
ens A yy 7, 1897. Twenty-second year. The Rev. 
Francia Russell, D.D., Rector. Miss Mary R. Hil- 
ard, Principal. 





ELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls will reopen 
September 24. 





ILu1no1s, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Building. 
“ICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FoREST UNIVERSITY. 
Two and three-year course. For further information, 
address the Secretary, E. E. BARRETT. 





MARYLAND, Catonsvi 


T. TIMOTH Y’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens Sopsensber ‘a 1896. Prepares for College. 
Heads of School: Miss M. 6. CaRTER, Miss S R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont. 
HE SELMON S. SCHOOL 
FOUNDED 1889). 
Private 4 Boarding School for Boys. 
Preparatory - College, 
B. F. HARDING, A.M., 
master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
Po yg Asad NORMAL SCHOOL of House- 
hold Arts, established by the late Mrs Mary HE- 
MENWAY, under the name of Boston NoRMAL SCHOOL OF 
COOKERY, will reopen Sept. 29. Adaress the Director, 
Miss Amy Morris Homans. 





USETTs, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON. NORMAL SCHUOL OF GYM- 
nastics—(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway.) wis year will begin Sept. 29. 
MY Morais Homans, Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
OSTON UNI VERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
Epmunp H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS Duxb 
OWDER POIN ti SCHOOL.— — Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for young bo: i 
Home and outdoor life. . B. Knapp, S. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Waban, 10 miles from Boston. 
TINDSOR HALL SCHOOL 
Prepares girls for Radcliffe and other Colleges. 
Studies elective in other courses. 
Comfortable home. 
Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Principal. 





Micuican, Orchard 
ICHIGAN MILITAR Y ACADEMY. 
—20th year. gre ares gh eats Lmnteenetiies. 
Ls ig are now in Harvard rinceton, Cor- 
and Eicon vot oe ey “ha aT es 
Boxiso feet. Address COLONEL RoGErs, Supt. 





NEw JERSEY, Morristo 
HE MISSES HICK OCK” S BOARD- 
in weet Day School for Girls—NEAR NEw YORK 
Crry. ll reopen October 1. Lectures by Professors 
in Columbia University. 2 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS’ AND MISS BELL’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 1. Students prepared for college. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street, 
ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 


School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. Circu- 
lar on application. 


T. AGNES’ SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y.— 
Under the direction of f Bishop Doane. 27th year. 
Miss ELL Boyp, Principal. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
An Undenominational School of Theology 


The School has twelve instructors connected with 
a peta denominations. 
8) college graduates eligible for the degree of B.D. 
Elective courses cover seventy-nine hours a week. 
Courses in Harvard College are open without charge. 
P | opportunities are offe for post-graduate 
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study. 

of The 58 Graduates and Resident Graduates of me 
last ype pa encores 4 are still in the School, 2 Profes- 
sors, 2 vad ing in Baptist 
of the Dise ples of caret in Methodist, i3- in Ortho- 
dox Congregational, 6 in Pri Presbyterian, and 17 in 
Unitarian churches. 


Tuition Fee, $150 per year. 





“For further information address RopeErt 8. MORISON, 
--Secretary of-the-Faculty,-Cambridge, Mass. .-....-- - -- 





Educational. 
Harvard University. 


Lawrence Scientific School 
OFFERS COURSES IN 


Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Mechanical Engineering, Geology, 

Electrical Engineering, Botany and Zodlogy, 
Mining Engineering, General Science, 
Architecture, Science for Teacners, 


Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation for Medical 
Schools). 


For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. Rssancsiees aati Dean. 


Andover ‘nate Seminary 


Andover, Massachusetts, 
OFFERS COURSES IN 


Old Testament Literature. History of Religions. 
New Testament Literature. Philosophy of Religion. 


Christian Theology. Social Ethics. 
Churcli History. History of Missions. 
Homiletics. Semitic Languages, 


Honorary and Pastoral Scholarships and Foreign Fel- 
lowships awarded. 
Seminary year opens Sept. 22, 1897. 
For Catalogues and information, apply to 
Professor GEORGE HARRIS, Andover, Mass. 





School of Drawing and Painting 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. NOW OPEN. 


the cast and from life, in 
also in artistic 
F. W. 


in drawing 
decorative 





BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 


A College for Women. Offers undergraduate and 
graduate instruction. Awards annually three Euro- 
pean Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate Scholar- 
snipe value $2 »), and eleven Resident Graduate Fel- 

ps (value $525),in Greek, Latin, English, Ger- 
ao and Teutonic Philology, Romance Languages, His- 
tory or Political seeeee Philosophy, Mathematics, 
Chemistry, Biology. and Physics. Competition open 
until April 15th. Full undergraduate and graduate 
courses in these departments, and courses in Archzo- 
logy, Geology, and Semitic ‘Languages. For general 
program or graduate pamphlet, address as above. 





Cortina Method j or .tiestuay 
SPANISH. 
FRENCH. 
ENGLISH. 
IN 20 LESSONS, cloth, each, $1.50. 


FRENCH specimen copies of Books I. and II., 30c. 


Other TEXT-BOOKS. Send + Cortina Academy of 
Languages, 44 West 34th St,, N. Y. 





University of Michigan. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


July 7—August 18. 


Courses will Led offered = all leading Academic stu- 
dies; also in Law, Engineering, Bacteriology, Histolo- 
gy,and Fe eeraen For f full announcement apply to 

Secretary, JAMES H. WADE, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 


For Descriptive Pamphlet, apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridge, Mass. 





THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


A sg Seboot for Girls. Comforts of home. ! 
Mr. R GILMAN ts the Director. a 
TCAMBRIDGE, MASS, os 
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Teachers, etc. 


OSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—Candi- 
dates for Certificates of Qualification to teach in 
the Puolic High Schools, and to teach special subjects, 
will be examined a ane Pegi April 2 and 
jm 1897, in the Giris’ High School House, west New 
et. The examination will begin on Friday, 
Sprit 238, at 9 o’clock a.M. Attendance.will be re uired 
each day. all who desire to be candidates should send 
at once to the undersigned for acircular containing full 
information concerning the subjects and requirements 
of the examination. THORNTON D. APPOLONIO, 
Secretary School Committee. 





7 WOGERMAN LADIES, former Schoos 

Principals in Hamburg, wish to take two young 

irls to their! home in a charming suburb of Hamburg. 

plendid educational opportunities. Languages, Mu- 

sic, Art. Terms reasonable. References: Dr. W. Gill 
Wylie; Rev. Harrower, St. Luke’s. Address 

Mrs. A. BOLL, 19 Summit Avenue 
Mount Vernon, N.Y 





HARVARD CLASSICAL HONOR 

Man, aged 33, with five years’ experience in a 
private Preparatory Schoo: of high grade, wants a po- 
sition to teach Greek and Latin in a college or prepara- 
tory school. Address H., Nation office. 





FP. KRAFFT, EXPERT TUTOR. 

We refer toa few of the best New York fam- 
ilies, whose sons we have prepared for college. Ad- 
dress 38 East 49th St., New York City. 





XPERIENCED AND SUCCESSFUL 

Parisian teacher would exchange tuition for home 

in family or school. Coaching. Highest testimonials. 
MADEMOISELLE, care of the Nation. 





‘HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





School Agencies. 


as FISK TEACHERS’ A SEN CEES, 
RETT O. Fisk & Co., Props., 4 Ashburt’n is 

ton; 405 5th Ave... N. Y.; 855 Wabash Ave,, Chic: REY) 

12th St., Wash.; 420 Cent, Po Min’apolis; 72: ‘Goo; r 

, Denver; 107K.& = kanes City; 25 King St., 

Toronto; 525 Stims’n BK, Tx ‘Angeles, Ag cy Man. free. 





LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaming positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 


French and German 


BOOKS. 


The latest French and German Books 
Are promptly imported and kept for sale. 
All Standard Works continually in stock. 
Write for new list of late Fiction. 


BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, New York. 


LIBRARIES 


Library Catalogue Mailed Free. 
LISTS PRICED GRATIS. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
254 Sth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts , New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; a ritish Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as 8000 as issued. 


FRENCH BOOKS”: at wa, & JENKINS’, 
a six saan 
Complete Catalogue on enslvaien y 


WILLIAMS, 25 EASTIOTH ST., 
Y., Dealer in Magazines and other Periodi- 
cals. bets, volumes, or single numbers. 


OLD BOOKS *8® staue ron ust 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 312 N. 7th st. St ‘Louis, aed 




















UT-OF-PRINT NUMBERS AND 
Volumes of the NATION, as also Sets, supplied by 
A. S. CLARK, 174 Fulton St , N. Y. 





OR COLLEGE POSITIONS 
Apply to ALBERT & Sine bales Building, Chicago. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
ae mcy. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 8 East 14th St., N. Y. 


An A enc is valuable in proportion to its in- 

4 y fluence. If it merely hears of va- 
cancies and tells that: is something, but if itis asked to 
you about them recommend a teacher and rec- 


ommends you, that is more. Ours 
CW. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y, RECOMMENAS 











Tours. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 

1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR COACHING TRIPS AND EXCURSIONS 
OF ALL KINDS. 

Fine University, Hospital, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL. 
Open all the year. CARL LANDSER, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets sent on application. 


BICYCLING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


A physician of experience in the care of boys will 
take a small yet A ange England and Scotiand dur- 
mk July and Au 

efers by Zn = = to Dr. David W. Geeover. I = 
ton; Dr. F C. Shattuck, —— Edward E, Hale, 
Boston Address STOWELL, aD 
Soe Beacon St., Boston. 


EUROPEAN PARTIES. 

Bicycle Party, England and France, 70 se = $390 
North Cape, Sweden and Russia, 72 days.......... 550 
For particulars apply to Miss LYDIA. M. DAME, 

The Brevoort, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 











On : EUROPEAN TOURS. 
th 


Year. Terms reasonable. Parties limit- 
ed. Conducted by 


AOS Dr.& Mrs. H.S. PAINE, Glens Falls N.Y. 





ANNUAL EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Limited party, personally conducted by Prof. CA 
THUR ANGER, Y a 


now forming, 31 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 





NUMBERS and Sets of all Magazines. For 
rice state wants to AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
milie Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


BACK 


EXCHANGE, 





UTOGRAPH AND BOOK-PLATE 
Collectors! Send for sample of “ The Collector.” 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 287 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 





April. EF, Rora, 1185 Pine 8t.. a.” 


ES FLOUR 


Cae * Index to Littell’s Living Age 








‘TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 








‘‘Shakespeare Up to Date.”’ 
One of the wittiest poetical satires of the day. 
25 cents. Address 
__1. W. NBVIN, Box 193, Pittsburg, Pa. _ 
CREST VIEW SANITARIUM, 
Greenwich, Conn. An ideal home for health and re 


creation seekers. Beautiful scenery; very accessible; 
moderate rates. H. M.H TCHCOCK, M.D. 


By mail, 





enol) 
Constable Kolo, 


Oriental Rugs. 


A., C. & Co. take pleasure in offering 
their Spring importations of Antique 
and Modern Rugs, all of which are rich 
in design and coloring. 


Punjaubs, 
Oushaks, 
Persians, 


Gheordes. 


They have also received and are offer- 
ing a beautiful lot of Kurdistan Rugs 
in desirable sizes, 6x9 feet to 9x12 feet. 


| Deoadway A 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





Sommer ae ” 
“Trousaro |sLavos 
fo DF Famentak ro 

Beautiful Houses 
are made more beautiful, 


Commonplace Houses 


are redeemed, and even 


Ugly Houses 
are rendered attractive, by 
Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains. 


| ‘**50 per cent. cheaper than paint.” 





Stained Cedar Samples, with colored sketches, 
sent on application. 


| SAMUBL CABOT, 71 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
Agents at All Centra! Points. 


caret teenie 3 in a an oe on a cae 





William Penn’s Plan for the 
United States of Europe. 


In 1693, one hundred years before Kant wrote his “ Eternal Peace.” 
William Penn published a remarkable “ Essay towards the Present and 
posing a general union of the —— < of 
sure means of pe: 

to the Ola South L Leaf. 
cing No, 75 in the series. The interest in international arbitration 
everywhere. Price, 5 cents a 
2 y; 3 hundred. Three bound volumes of the Leaflets now ready. 

rice, 


Future Peace of Europe,” propo 
Europe, with a federal —-- as the onl. 
= reat essay. almost forgotten, is now add 

ets, 
is 80 great that this essay shou'd be read 


50 each. Send for complete lists, 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK, 
Old South Meeting House, 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Macmillan Company’s New Books 





FOR THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Municipal Problems. 


By FRANK J. GOODNOW, LL.D., 
Professor of Comparative Law in Columbia University. Cloth, 16mo 
Just Ready. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


Municipal Home Rule. 
A Study in Administration. 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

‘We question if any other book before has achieved quite the important 
service to what may be termed theoretic municipalism. . . . One that all those 
interested in municipal matters should i... . Moderate in tone, sound in 

ment, and impartial in its conclusions, it is a work that deserves to carry 
weight."’--London Liberal. 

“Here is without doubt one of the most trenchant and scholarly contribu- 





tions to political science of recent writing, remarkable for analytical power 
and lucidity of stat t..""—Chicago Evening Post. . 





A NEW BOOK BY PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 
Guesses at the Riddle of Existence, 


And Other Essays on Kindred Subjects. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L, 
Author of ‘“‘ The United States: An Outline of Political History,’’ etc. 
The other Essays are as follows: 
The Church and the Old Testament. Is There Another Life? 
The Miraculous Element in Christianity. Morality, and Theism. 
12mo, cloth. Price $1.25. 
The ‘‘ Guesses* of which he writes critically in the first essay are three, 
those recently put forth by Professor Drummond, Mr. Kidd, aod Mr. Balfour. 


The qualities of Prof. Goldwin Smith's writings are well known. The 
Nation refers to this book as “clear in thought. felicitous in expressi6n. 
With a sureness of touch and lucidity of statement which it would be well 
for professed philosophers to imitate, he exposes the hollowness of the current 
nostrums intended for the cure of our spiritual ailments.” 

The Chicago Tribune characterizes it as ‘incisive in thought, fearless 
and honest in spirit.” ‘ 





Rocks, Rock=Weather- 
ing, and Soils. 


By GEORGE P. MERRILL, 
Curator of Geology, U. S. National Museum 
Professor of Geology, Corcoran Scientific 
School and Graduate School of the 
Columbian University. 





Fully illustrated. 8vo. 
Just Ready. 


Dr. Merrill has taken up a hitherto much 
negiected line of work, and one which on both 


est interest and importance. He treats of the 
origin, composition, and structure of the rocks 
composing the earth's crust, the manner of their 
weathering, or breaking down, and the causes 
that lead thereto, and finally of the petrogra- 
— nature of the product of this breaking 
own. The work differs from any thus far 
published in either England or America in its 
thorough discussion of the principles of wea- 
thering and its geological effects. Much of 
the matter given is the result of the author's 
own observations and research, and has never 
before appeared in print The twenty-five full- 
page plates and many in the text are 
of more than usual excellence, and are in large 
part either entirely new or reproduced from 
the originals as they have appeared in scien- 
tific journals. not having as yet found their 
way into existing text-books. 
he matter is so arranged that the book 
will be of value as a work of reference, and 
also as a text-book for students in the Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experimental Stations, 
while teachers and students in general geology 
or A metal will find it to contain much of 
interest. 


12mo, cloth 


publishers, 


Experimental Morphology. 


By CHARLES BENEDICT DAVENPORT, Ph.D., 
Instructor in Zodlogy in Harvard University. 


Part I. BFFECT OF CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL AGENTS UPON PROTO- 
PLASM. 8vo, cloth. Price $2.60, net. 


It is intended to serve as an introduction and guide to the study and de- 
velopment of the individual regarded as a complex of processes rather than a 
mere succession of different forms. It brings together under appropriate 
heads the published observations hitherto made on the subject, laying special 
stress upon the results and methods of those investigations which have a quan- 
titative value. The central idea of the work is that ontogeny is a series of 
reactions to chemical and physical agents. This determines the scope of the 
work. and the division of the effects of agents under the heads: I. Protoplas- 
mic Movements; If Growth; IIL Cell Division; IV. Differentiation. 





JUST READY. 


THE FIRST SYSTEMATIC SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF 


Domestic Service 


LUCY MAYNARD SALMON 
Professor of History at Vassar College. 


economic and scientific grounds is of the great- —— 





All who are interested in the Study of Domestic 
Service should read Miss Salmon’s new book, which 
deals with such topics as the following: The 
History of Domestic Service in this Country; Wages 
paid to Domestic Servants; Difficulties in Domestic 
Service from the Standpoints of the Employers; the 
Servants; Advantages and Disadvantages in Domes- 
tic Service; Doubtful Remedies, Possible Remedies, 
and General Principles under them. 

A pamphlet containing the Preface and a full 


Tab'e of Contents ef Miss Salmon’s book will be 
sent toany one who will send his address to the 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 








American History 
as Told by 


Contemporaries. 
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Mr. CLEvVELAND’s parting veto—of the 
Immigration bill, namely—is not the 
least of the services he has rendered his 
country. He does not exhaust the list of 
objections to a measure which was doubt- 
less favored and actively promoted by 
many well-meaning citizens out of Con- 
gress, but which was most ostentatiously 
urged and defended within that body by 
Jingoes, protectionists, and labor dema- 
gogues, and which even so passed the 
Senate by a bare majority of three. The 
President clearly enough sets forth the 
contrast between the policy here attempt- 
ed and that which has been observed by 
this country, except in the case of the 
Chinese, hitherto, in welcoming all sound- 
bodied, industrious immigrants from any 
quarter, and shows how loosely the bill 
was drawn, what uncertainty and hard 
ship and inhumanity its execution would 
entail, and what an irritating effect it 
would have on our immediate neighbors 
particularly, by its provisions regarding 
crossing the border in search of tempo- 
rary employment. 








President Cleveland’s proclamations 
adding many vast tracts to the national 
forest-preserves mark the completion of a 
great work of enduring value to the coun- 
try which has been done in the right way. 
Some years ago Congress authorized the 
Executive to withdraw from public sale 
parts of the forested public lands, and 
during the Harrison administration about 
18,000,000 acres were thus set apart, to 
which are now added about 21,000,000 
acres more. There was no “ politics”’ in 
the business from first to last. The se- 
lection of lands, instead of being intrusted 
to office-seekers whose claims could not be 
otherwise met, was committed to a board 
of experts appointed by the National 
Academy of Sciences, with Prof. Sargent 
of Harvard as President and other men of 
equal fitness as his associates. For many 
years past, clear-sighted men have pointed 
out that the reckless cutting of timber in 
the far West threatened irreparable harm 
to the interests of that section, and so of 
the whole nation; but the danger was 
that, as there was ‘“‘ nothing in it’’ for 
the politicians, the movement for for- 
est preservation might fail, especially as 
selfish interests were bitterly opposed to 
the reform. That in the face of these 
obstacles it has been achieved, is cause 
for national] congratulation. 





The Treasury statement for February 
invites comparison with the correspond- 
ing statement for February, 1893. Of 





course, we all know that President Har- 
rison turned over the Treasury in a glori- 
ous condition, and we know that Presi- 
dent Cleveland has emptied it and is 
now maliciously smiling as he hands 
over nothing but debt and deficit to his 
successor. We know this becauseseveral 
reputable stump-speakers and a multi- 
tude of veracious newspapers have so 
asserted. But it may be just as well to 
ask what the official figures say. They 
may be lying, but what they say is that 
the total available funds in the Treasury 
at the end of February, 1893, amounted 
to $146,812,418; the corresponding sum 
now is $212,837,255. Then the gold in 
excess of certificates reached $103,000,- 
000; now it is $147,000,000. The availa- 
ble cash balance above the gold reserve 
was then $49,000,000—practically, count- 
ing out unavailable fractional coin and 
the fund for the redemption of national 
banknotes, less than $30,000,000. Now it 
is $112,000,000. But then we were tre- 
mendously prosperous, and now we are 
ruined, and all on account of the condi- 
tion of the Treasury. The figures con- 
firming the paradox it is just as well to 
put on record for the future use of stu- 
dents of flational ruin, its symptoms and 
its causes, its Werden and its Wesen, as 
the German philosophers say. It is true 
we have borrowed $290,000,000 in three 
years, but every dollar of this borrowing 
was necessitated by laws passed during 
the Harrison administration. 





The final report of the Venezuelan Com 
mission expresses no opinion on the ques- 
tion where the * true divisional line’’ be- 
tween British Guiana and Venezuela lies. 
Such opinion, even if the Commissioners 
had formed one, would be inappropriate 
after another tribunal has been provided 
for, expressly to decide that point. The 
work done by the Commission, however, 
will expedite the task of the arbitrators 
by many months, and will probably make 
both the parties more easily satisfied with 
the finding. We need not ask ourselves 
what would have been the result if the 
Commission had reported what they deem- 
ed the true divisional line, and one or the 
other of the countries interested had re- 
fused to accept it. Fortunately, all the 
possibilities hinging on that eventuality 
have sunk below the horizon. We have 
no troubles with Great Britain to face, al- 
though some of the belligerents of the Se 
nate are groping to find one in the Bering 
Sea question. Senator Pettigrew insists 
that England ought to show more interest 
in suppressing pelagic sealing. Senator 
Morgan, the indefatigable searcher for 
foreign grievances, says that the anger 
and jealousy of Great Britain were ex- 
cited when we acquired Alaska, and that 
immediately the Canadian raiders were 
turned into Bering Sea, who destroyed 





400,000 seals the first year. Morgan 
knows all about it because he was a mem- 
ber of the Paris arbitration commission, 
and he knows that one of our contentions 
was, and is, that the bulk of these Cana- 
dian raiders were American ship-owners 
who got themselves registered in British 
Columbia in order to secure British pro- 
tection. Pettigrew suggested the killing 
of all the seals when they come to the 
breeding islands, in order to prevent the 
Canadian raiders from killing them in the 
water. There is one manifest disadvan- 
tage about this plan, and we wonder that 
Morgan did not mention it. If the seals 
were annihilated there would be one less 
bone of contention and one less foreign 
complication to rant over and distress the 
business community with. 





Congressman Grosvenor of Ohio took 
occasion last week to vent once more his 
disgust at civil-service reform and the 
existing merit system (which he cha- 
racterized as ‘‘a sinuous, infamous con- 
spiracy upon the Government’’), and Lis 
confidence that “ there is a tide rising in 
this country which will sweep this bu- 
reaucracy from power.’’ A Democratic 
member from Texas attempted to attach 
importance to Grosvenor’s remarks, ‘‘ be- 
cause of his well-known relations to the 
incoming President’’; but the Ohio Con- 
gressman was constrained to admit that 
“the first bitter controversy he [Gros- 
venor] had had as a member upon the 
floor, was with that distinguished gentle- 
man, then a colleague from the State of 
Ohio, upon what is called the merit sys- 
tem.’? It is worth while to recall this 
controversy, which occurred in the House 
on the 24th of April, 1890. Mr. Houk, 
a Republican member from Tennessee, 
while the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial appropriation bill was under con- 
sideration, moved to strike out the entire 
section making provision for the expenses 
of the Civil-Service Commission, on the 
ground that it was ‘“‘an impracticable 
machine,’’ and that “‘the system was 
inconsistent with the genius and spirit of 
our institutions.”” Grosvenor supported 
this motion, asserting that ‘this law 
does not operate as a reform of the civil 
service of the country,”’ and repeating 
the familiar falsehood that, ‘‘under the 
zegis of this system, under its protecting 
influence, there are a large number of 
utterly incompetent clerks in the public 
offices of this country, held there by the 
fundamental, underlying principle of this 
system and this practice which we are 
assailing.’’ 





After various spoilsmen had had their 
say, Mr. McKinley, who was then chair- 
man of the ways and means committee, 
and so “ leader of the House,” closed the 
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debate in a brief but telling speech, which 
was followed by the rejection of the mo- 
tion to starve out the Commission, 128 to 
61. Mr. McKinley began by saying that 
his only regret was that the committee 
on appropriations had not given the 
Commission all that it asked, for the im- 
provement and extension of the system, 
and proceeded to declare that, ‘if the 
Republican party of this country is 
pledged to any one thing more than an- 
other, it is to the maintenance of the 
civil-service law and its efficient execu- 
tion; not only that, but to its enlarge- 
ment and its further application to the 
public service.”” In last week’s debate 
Grosvenor spoke of ‘‘ Pendleton and the 
Democratic party having perfected this 
patent-medicine system.’’ Something of 
the sort was said in the discussion seven 
years ago, and Mr. McKinley pointed 
out that the law was put upon the sta- 
tute-book by Republican votes, and that 
every national platform of the party since 
its enactment had declared not only in 
favor of its continuance in full vigor, but 
in favor of its enlargement so as to apply 
more generally to the public service. He 
maintained that ‘this is not alone the 
declaration and purpose of the Republi- 
can party, but it is in accordance with 
its highest and best sentiment—aye, 
more, it is sustained by the best senti- 
ment of the whole country, Republican 
and Democratic alike ’’; and he conclud- 
ed with these emphatic remarks: 

‘* Mr, Chairman, the Republican party must 
take no backward step. The merit system is 
here, and it is here to stay; and we may just 
as well understand and accept it now, and 
give our attention to correcting the abuses, if 
any exist, and improving the law wherever it 


can be done to the advantage of the public 
service.” 


If Mr. McKinley the Congressman felt in 
this way about the matter in 1890, we 
may be sure that Mr. McKinley the Presi- 
dent will feel far more strongly in 1897, 
when he has been nearly killed by the 
onset of spoilsmen before he reached the 
White House. 





If those Republican Senators who voted 
a few days ago for Chandler’s interna- 
tional conference bill had any idea that 
it was possible to patch up a compromise 
with the silverites, all such notions must 
have been dispelled by the manifesto put 
out by Teller, Dubois, and the other se- 
ceders who supported Bryan last year. 
They say that for years events ‘‘have 
been forcing upon the country, with ever- 
increasing definiteness and emphasis, the 
necessity of reform in our monetary sys- 
tem as respects both the coinage of me- 
tallic money and the regulation and con- 
trol of credit currency.”” They say fur- 
ther that they cannot follow those who 
have “ usurped the dominion of the party 
into a shameless abandonment of Ameri- 
can interests and the tyranny of an alien 
money system.’”’ The grammar of this 
deliverance is dubious, but its meaning 





is not. It signifies that the silver men 
will have no part nor let with the Repub- 
lican party hereafter, and that all efforts 
made to conciliate them will be complete- 
ly thrown away. There never was any 
reason to imagine anything different. 
When Teller, Dubois & Co. took them- 
selves out of the national Republican 
convention, and gave their support to 
Bryan, and brought to him the electoral 
votes of all the silver-mining States, they 
proclaimed in the loudest possible tones 
that they would have nothing short of 
free coinage at 16 to 1. They have now 
added to their programme, it seems, ‘‘ the 
regulation and control of the credit cur- 
rency,’’ whatever that may mean. That 
it means further deterioration of the cur- 
rency may be inferred from the company 
they keep. All experience shows that 
one downhill step leads to another. The 
real leaders of the movement to depre- 
ciate the money standard are the Popu- 
lists, and it will be simply impossible for 
Teller and his followers to resist the next 
step toward the Ocala platform if they 
ever succeed in getting the metallic dol- 
lar shaved down to the minimum corre- 
sponding to their present desires. 





Shortly before the meeting of the In- 
dianapolis Conference, the nucleus of an 
organization called the National Sound- 
Money League was started in New York 
and Chicago simultaneously. In Chica- 
go an organization of nearly the same 
character had existed during the politi- 
cal campaign, called the Honest-Money 
League, which had contributed much to 
the defeat of the Bryan ticket in Illinois 
and the adjoining States. After the elec- 
tion, the leading members of the League, 
which had only a temporary and local 
character, decided to unite with men of 
similar aims in other parts of the coun- 
try to form a permanent working force 
to carry on the fight for the gold stan- 
dard so successfully begun in the cam- 
paign. A similar group of men was 
brought together in New York at the 
same time, all of whom codéperated with, 
and some of whom were delegates to, the 
Indianapolis Conference. After the ad- 
journment of the Conference the work of 
extending the organization was taken up 
and vigorously pushed, Mr. E. V. Smal- 
ley of St. Paul, Minn., taking the labor- 
ing oar as secretary and missionary-in- 
chief. It is worth mention that Mr. L. 
J. Gage was one of the Chicago members 
until he was. designated for the office of 
Secretary of the Treasury. Some of the 
results of this movement were made ma- 
nifest by the meeting last week at the 
Chamber of Commerce, where delegates 
came together from many distant States, 
including North Dakota and the State of 
Washington, to perfect the organization. 
The meeting was fortunate also in having 
the codperation of Congressman Fowler 
of New Jersey, who has gained a wide 
reputation as an indefatigable worker and 








agitator for the gold standard and cur- 
rency reform. Mr. Carl Schurz, Mr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson, Mr. George E. Leighton 
of St. Louis, and other sound-money ve- 
terans were present and took an active 
part in the proceedings. Mr. Leighton 
was elected President of the organization, 
and Mr. A. B. Hepburn Treasurer, Mr. 
Smalley continuing as Secretary. Those 
who have kept close watch of the sound- 
money fight since it became definite and 
pronounced, will agree that no better se- 
lections could have been made. 





The capabilities of 450 men chosen by 
universal suffrage and the boss system to 
decide important business questions are 
freshly illustrated by the failure of either 
house of Congress to pass any bill in re- 
ference to the Pacific Railroad subsidy 
debt. This question has been before 
Congress fifteen years. The Government 
has had five members of the board of di- 
rectors of the Union Pacific, who have 
not been idle. They have presented this 
question to Congress from year to year, 
and have made recommendations with 
great regularity. ‘There has been one in- 
vestigation by a commission not com- 
posed of Congressmen, and the amount 
of testimony they took was appalling. 
There have been special investigations by 
committees of Congress itself and reports 
without number, and yet, whenever a 
definite measure has been brought for- 
ward, it has been voted down after a bat- 
tle over the burial-place of the Crédit 
Mobilier and the members thereof. The 
last bill—the last one possible before fore- 
closure—met no better fate than its pre- 
decessors. Nor is there the least reason 
to hope for better results in the next 
Congress if the foreclosure suit could be 
postponed. Considering the ineptitude 
and helplessness of Congress in dealing 
with the question, the offer of the syndi- 
cate to pay about $47,000,000 to the Gov- 
ernment for its second lien was extremely 
liberal and a great streak of luck. Wedo 
not say that anybody was particularly to 
blame for the failure of Congress to do 
anything. The case simply proves again 
that 450 men elected by ballot are not 
qualified to conduct large business trans- 
actions. What would have happened if 
the proposition that the Government 
should take the roads and operate them 
had been adopted? 





It is reported that Gov. Black has been 
consulting with various persons, includ- 
ing several_well-known advocates of civil- 
service reform, and has about reached the 
conclusion to discourage all efforts of the 
Progressives and other spoilsmen to take 
the *‘starch’’ out of thelaw. One would 
say, after the recent decision of the Ap- 
pellate Division, that a man who was fit 
to be Governor of the State would not 
need to consult anybody about his course 
in this matter. Common sense is all that 
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is necessary to show that acquiescence 
in the inevitable is the only safe policy. 
The courts, including the highest in the 
State, have taken the position that the 
civil-service law, as it is upheld by the 
Constitution, is self-executing in the most 

° rigorous form demanded by the reform- 
ers themselves. There is no escape from 
this, and the Governor who should try 
to escape from it would be something of 
a curiosity. There is only one way by 
which the Progressives can realize their 
hopes, and that is by securing the adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment re- 
pealing the amendment on this subject 
adopted in 1894. That will be a task of 
sufficient magnitude to absorb all their 
energies for several years. 





The outcome of Senator Raines’s va- 
liant determination to reform his own 
liquor law is somewhat amusing. He held 
an investigation, it will be remembered, of 
the law’s workings in this and other cities, 
and accompanied his discoveries with a 
great deal of loud talk about the heroic 
remedies which he was going to devise to 
repair the law’s defects. A perfect reign 
of terror for liquor-dealers was proclaimed 
as soon as Raines got to work in the Le- 
gislature. Now it is said that the law will 
not be changed at all, because Raines has 
been informed that the Republican politi- 
cians of the large cities will not permit the 
present condition of things to be disturbed. 
They are satisfied with the workings of the 
law; the liquor-dealers are satisfied; the 
Germans get their Sunday beer; and dire 
political consequences are threatened if 
any efforts be made to disturb the general 
content. The Raines hotels which have 
grown up under the law, and which have 
dissipated the terrors of a possible Puri- 
tanic Sunday, will remain in spite of all 
the loud threats of Raines to abolish them. 
Why? Because the Platt machine has 
been satisfied by most conclusive argu- 
ments that the present condition of things 
in the liquor world is as perfect as could 
be desired. Far be it from us to suggest 
that this happy result is the direct out- 
come of the noise which Raines made. 





The difficulties of making work on pub- 
lic improvements meet the demands of 


‘labor’? have been freshly set forth by 


Superintendent Aldridge of the Public 
Works Department. He is engaged in 
operations under the act appropriating 
$9,000,000 for improvement of the canals, 
and he finds it impossible to satisfy the 
workingmen. Unskilled laborers receive 
1244 cents an hour, or $6 for a week of 
eight-hour days, and most of the work is 
done so far from the homes of the em- 
ployees that they have to pay two-thirds 
of their wages for board. Delegations of 
laboring men have repeatedly asked Mr. 
Aldridge to force contractors to pay higher 
wages, but he has been ‘‘ compelled to 
say t» all that the rate of wages consti- 
tutes a question which must be settled 





between employers and employees.” In 
short, the Superintendent is constrained 
to make this discouraging admission : 
“One of the arguments used in favor of the 
$9,000,000 canal-improvement act was that 
this work would induce prosperity and afford 
relief where it was most needed. Up to the 
present time the work in this regard has been 
a disappointment.” 
All that Mr. Aldridge can suggest in the 
way of improvement is the passage of a 
law fixing a minimum price which shall 
be paid to unskilled laborers employed on 
State work, which he suggests should not 
be less than 15 cents per hour. This 
simply means that people who work for 
the ruling rate of wages in private em- 
ployment shall be taxed to pay more than 
the ruling rate to those working under 
the State. 





Commissioners Parker and Grant of 
the Police Board are clearly determined 
to show the public how thoroughly vi- 
cious. the bi-partisan system is. Their 
conduct last week reached the farthest 
limit yet touched in this direction. They 
voted to uphold the Chief in an act of 
gross insubordination, thus taking a po- 
sition which makes anything like strict 
discipline in the force impossible. The 
Chief had spoken with disrespect of the 
conduct of the Commissioners, who are 
his superiors—whether what he said was 
true or not does not matter; he added to 
this offence by refusing to make either 
excuse or apology. When the question of 
censuring him for his conduct and mak- 
ing charges against him came before the 
board, Messrs. Grant and Parker voted 
against it, dividing the board on the sub- 
ject and virtually upholding the Chief. 
This proceeding was all the more inex- 
cusable because the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion Counsel had expressed the opinion 
that charges should be made against him. 
As usual in such cases, Parker and Grant 
made no explanation of their course, vot- 
ing in silence in the same way that ma- 
chine dummies always do. They are act- 
ing upon a general policy of opposing 
everything that Messrs. Roosevelt and 
Andrews propose, because the latter Com- 
missioners are seeking to put the force on 
a basis completely removed from politics. 
Parker is doing this in accordance with 
his life-long practice, and Grant is help- 
ing him because the Republican machine 
has put pressure upon him which he is 
too much of a weakling to resist. 





The Newark free public library is the 
first, so far as the public knows, to take 
a stand against the degradation of the 
press by refusing longer to admit to its 
reading-room two of the worst offenders 
among the daily newspapers of the coun- 
try. The trustees, by a unanimous vote, 
have approved the report of the reading- 
room committee recommending this 
course, the committee having been stirred 
up to action by the librarian, who had 
been impressed by the demoralizing in- 
































































fluence which an institution founded in 
the interest of education and morality 
was exerting when it allowed a mass of 
filth to be daily presented for inspection. 
The example of the Newark institution 
ought to be imitated by all library and 
reading-room associations throughout the 
country, and extended. to all newspapers 
which are lowering the tone of the com- 
munity, wherever published, People often 
lament the low estate of the press, and 
then ask what can be done about it. The 
Newark people have shown. Every self- 
respecting person can use his influence to 
have indecent newspapers banished from 
institutions of every sort which have 
reading-rooms. 





In cool cynicism and jaunty self-suffi- 
ciency, Mr. Cecil Rhodes surpasses any 
state prisoner ever put on trial in Eng- 
land—for his examination by the Parlia- 
mentary committee is practically a trial. 
He convicts himself of deep conspiracy 
agaiost a friendly state, and of lying un- 
blushingly to cover up his tracks, and his 
only defence is, ‘‘ Just look at the daz- 
zling stakes for which I was playing!” 
Rhodes is no doubt fortunate in the time 
at which his examination is taking place, 
as well as most skilful in the way he 
plays upon popular passions. Friction 
with the Transvaal has again become se- 
rious, and President Kriiger is again ap- 
pealing to the Lord of Hosts against his 
enemies. Al] this plays into Rhodes’s 
hand beautifully, and he appears to be 
justified in expecting to be let off with a 
warning to make his treason successful 
next time, so that it may no longer be 
treason. The Prince of Wales does not for 
nothing ostentatiously shake hands with 
a man in Rhodes’s position. 





The Lordon Economist, which is very 
nervous, both politically and financially, 
over the Cretan imbroglio, enunciates, in 
its issue of February 20, a great truth 
when it says that ‘‘even Turks have dif- 
ficulty in massacring superior force.’’ It 
argues from this that the Greeks would 
be perfectly right in withdrawing from 
Crete, inasmuch as the strong naval and 
military demonstration made by the Pow- 
ers would necessarily prevent the Turk- 
ish garrisons from murdering the in- 
habitants. But we infer that the per- 
verse Greeks will insist on turning the 
argument the other way. They will sub- 
scribe to the doctrine of superior force, 
but will declare that, so far as Crete is 
concerned, they mean to be that force. 
The statement of Prime Minister Delyan- 
nis on Monday seems to leave no doubt 
on that point. Greece acknowledges her- 
self a small nation, but puts the moral 
force of a great nation into her protests 
against Turkish misgovernment and in- 
humanity. Whatever the diplomats may 
say or do, there is ground for the Prime 
Minister’s assertion that “all great peo- 
ples ’’ sympathize with Greece. 
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MR. CLEVELAND'S PRESIDENCY. 


Mr. CLEVELAND first became an important 
political figure in 1881,when he was elect- 
ed Mayor of Buffalo. He retires from 
public life to-day, having made a deeper 
mark upon the history of his time than 
any save the greatest of his predecessors. 
Little as it was then suspected, we can 
see now that there were circumstances 
connected with his selection for this first 
office which pointed to the possibility of 
the higher destiny in store for him. The 
office itself was that of the elective ad- 
ministrative head of a corruptly governed 
community; he was chosen as a party 
man, yet his work was to attack and 
frustrate partisan misgovernment. The 
weapon he found waiting for him was 
the veto; his first characteristic words, 
‘This is a time for plain speech,’’ were 
uttered in refusing to sign a legislative 
measure which he told its prombters was 
‘*the culmination of a most barefaced, 
impudent, and shameless scheme ‘to be- 
tray the interests of the people and worse 
than squander the public money.” 
Plain speech, courage, and honesty in 
similar situations of ever-increasing im- 
portance are what has made him a great 
President. 

His career was connected with a move- 
ment which antedated his appearance by 
several years. As early as 1868, side by side 
with the agitation for civil-service reform, 
a popular longing began to make itself 
distinctly manifest for a President fitted 
to be a leader against ‘the politicians,” 
the shifting, obscure, ignorant, and often 
corrupt body of placemen who, indiffer- 
ent to the real demands of the country, 
were learning to manage its affairs in the 
interest of themselves or of schemes 
which would not bear the light, and pav- 
ing the way for what we know in its per- 
fected form as ‘* Boss Government.” Such 
a leader we had lost in Lincoln and were 
not destined to find in Grant. Such a 
leader the Liberal Republican movement 
of 1872 was intended to bring forward, 
but it resulted on one side in the fiasco of 
the nomination of Horace Greeley, and 
on the other in the unfortunate second 
term of Grant, and the domination of a 
Senatorial cabal, threatening by means 
of a third term to control the Govern- 
ment in perpetuity. Public opinion forced 
Hayes in 1876 upon the Republicans as it 
made Tilden the Democratic nominee. 
But neither Tilden nor Hayes thoroughly 
represented the ideas rapidly gaining 
ground. ‘ 

Those ideas, put in a few words, were 
that the crying need of the country was, 
not more laws or new political ventures, 
but honest and intelligent administration 
of the Government as it stood; that this 
the politicians would never give us; and 
that we consequently needed a leader who 
would fight the popular battle against 
them. It wasnotclear then, as it is now, 
that the citadel cf corrupt intrigue and 
abuse was in the great codrdinated n. mi- 





nating machinery, the complicated con- 
geries of primaries and conventions 
throughout the country, tending more 
and more, through standing committees, 
to become tyrannical political corpora- 
tions. Perhaps it is fortunate that we 
did not clearly foresee what we have since 
experienced; perhaps if we had we should 
have despaired of the result. What was 
felt, rather than understood, was that 
the only way in which the system could 
be attacked was through the Executive— 
most effectively of all, by the most power- 
ful of all executives, at Washington. 
That this feeling was a sound national 
instinct could now be proved by the sub- 
sequent course of events—by the steady 
increase in power of the Executives in 
the various States, by the general con- 
tempt which has overtaken the State 
Legislatures; by the constitutional move- 
ment which has steadily reduced their 
powers; by the rise in influence in great 
cities of mayors and other administrative 
officers; by the wrenching of the national 
civil service out of the congressional 
grasp. In 1880 the only thing that could 
be clearly seen was that if the institu- 
tions of the country were to be saved from 
the corruption which dogs the path of 
democracy as assassination does that of 
tyranny, relief must come from some one 
who had received his actual training in 
honest and orderly administration; some 
one who, even at Washington, would find 
in constitutional government nothing 
but a simple deed of trust. 

No doubt it would be a mistake to ima- 
gine the career of Mr. Cleveland a reali- 
zation of the ideal of the Independents of 
1872. The gentleman whom they hoped 
to make President was a trained public 
servant, a publicist, an astute diplomat, 
whose advancement had come to him 
through long service. Mr. Cleveland be- 
came an important public man without 
much previous training, and really ac- 
quired his knowledge of government 
through governing. He has always taken 
pains to avow himself a strong party man, 
and has become a non-partisan President 
almost against his will. When he de- 
clared, on becoming Muyor of Buffalo, 
that ‘‘the affairs of the city should be 
conducted, as far as possible, upon the 
same principles as a good business man 
manages his private concerns,’’ he did 
not put this forward as a novelty, but as 
sound historic party doctrine, though 
when his party followers found that he 
meant it, and was actually vetoing every 
exorbitant and illegal appropriation, they 
stood aghast. When, in the ensuing fall, 
he was elected Governor over Folger by 
nearly 200,000 majority, his tremendous 
victory no doubt confirmed him for the 
time in his view of the subject. When 
he went on foot to the Capitol on New 
Year’s day, it was not a piece of clap-trap, 
but the act of a man of real simplicity of 
character and tastes, who was thinking 
of himself chiefly as a follower of a great 
party leader of the past. His governor- 





ship was intended to be a Democratic 
governorship. His vetoes were intended 
to be Democratic vetoes. It was proba- 
bly not until he reached Washington in 
1885 that he perceived that, to the great 
bulk of the politicians of his own as well 
as of the opposite side, party meant office 
and nothing else. With characteristic 
caution he reminded his supporters that 
even faithful party service cannot be 
‘‘always rewarded by appointment to of- 
fice,’ and merely promised a faithful en- 
forcement of the civil-service law, by 
means of which he was in a few years to 
give the death-blow to the entire spoils 
system. 

During his first term he hoped that he 
might revive the party glories of the past. 
He proclaimed in 1885 the disaster in- 
volved in silver coinage because his con- 
viction was that Democrats could not be 
inflationists; he insisted in 1887 on a 
tariff for revenue because he knew that 
Democrats could not be protectionists. 
He did not then conceive it possible that 
the whole vast machinery of his party 
might itself be swallowed up by corrupt 
interests. In 1888, speaking of this pe- 
riod, he said: ‘‘I knew then that abuses 
and extravagances had crept into the 
management of public affairs; but I did 
not know their enormous power, nor the 
tenacity of their grasp. I knew then 
something of the littleness of partisan 
obstruction, but I did not know how bit- 
ter, how reckless, and how shameless it 
could be.” 

Mr. Cleveland’s first administration 
showed that we had at last got a Presi- 
dent of the first rank, fully capable of 
dealing with the subjects of finance and 
revenue urgently demanding attention, a 
man of singular courage and indepen- 
dence of character, ready to confront the 
enemies of the country as his own. It is 
a common fallacy to suppose that those 
who wish the support of a democratic 
community must get it by time-serving 
and flattery, by glib appeals to prejudice 
and passion, by cowardly compromise 
with every base plot that is afoot. The 
example of Cleveland, supported for fif- 
teen years in his struggle for good gov- 
ernment by constant popular majorities 
(for the defeat of free silver in the last 
election was a vindication for him), is 
alone enough to stamp the theory as 
false. For a popular leader the one in- 
dispensable quality is that which is al- 
ways lacking among politicians dependent 
on place for their support. What has 
made him for twelve years the inevitable 
representative of the American people has 
been the fact that he could not be made 
afraid. 

His two administrations have been so 
crowded with events of importance that 
we can barely touch upon a few of them. 
In foreign affairs the principles avowed 
by him, and usually acted upon, have 
been eminently pacific. On several occa- 
sions, however, he has, in order to gain 
support at home, shown the readiness to 
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make use of a defiant tone abroad, which 
- his warmest friends could only regret. 
The attempt to force Mr. Keily upon a 
court at which he could not be received, 
the summary dismissal of Lord Sack- 
ville, the demand for authority to re- 
taliate on Canada in 1888 because the 
fisheries treaty had failed in the Senate, 
and the Venezuela message, seemed too 
much like efforts at a belated imitation of 
Jacksonian barbarism to gain the lasting 
admiration of the America of to-day, His 
success in getting England to arbitrate 
with Venezuela does not justify his 
threat of war, and his introduction of 
the Monroe Doctrine into a question with 
which it had nothing to do, instead of 
being an advantage to this country, can 
but prove a source of danger. On the 
other hand, the treaty negotiated in 1884 
to establish a protectorate of Nicaragua 
was withdrawn from the Senate in a 
message which might have been written 
by Washington. His repudiation of the 
Hawaiian revolution and movement for 
annexation was an act of simple but 
very courageous international justice, 
made necessary by the fact that our 
minister had taken an active part in the 
rising against the Government to which 
he was accredited. His enforcement of 
the neutrality laws during the Cuban 
troubles and his support of American in- 
terests in Cuba have been beyond praise, 
and his recent message on Cuba shows 
that he has done his utmost to secure 
from Spain guarantees of justice and hu- 
manity in its dealings with the island. 
If the fisheries difficulty with England is 
not flagrant, the fact is due toa modus 
vivendi established through his efforts, 
while the general arbitration treaty with 
England is so great a triumph for peace 
that, even unratified, it is likely to ren- 
der war impossible. 

Mr. Cleveland’s domestic administra- 
tion is called a failure only by the ene- 
mies who have done their best to make it 
so. With a Congress legislating in the 
interest of inflation, protection, and 
waste, it is impossible for a President to 
do much more than muke the issue plain. 
There is no real evidence anywhere that 
his conduct to-day is not as popular 
throughout the country as it has been all 
along. Even in 1888, though the electoral 
machinery gave the Presidency to Harri- 
son, Cleveland’s vote at the polls remain- 
ed the largest in the field. Two years 
later the country had repudiated the Mc- 
Kinley bill and the wanton waste of Con- 
gress, and in 1893 Mr.Cleveland came into 
office, still a party man trying to revive 
lost party ideals, but, besides this, the 
President of a whole people face to face 
with the misgovernment and corruption 
entrenched in its Legislature. When he 
forced the repeal of the Sherman silver- 
purchase act; when he killed the Bland bill 
for coining the seigniorage; when again 
and again he urged real tariff reform; 
when he vetoed job after job; when he 
quelled disorder io the strike of 1894, and 





when, above all, he maintained the credit 
of the Treasury throughout the world, in 
defiance of partisan and press fury, he 
obtained success in defeat. 

It is a noticeable fact, in a period in 
which politicians generally seem to have 
lost the art of forcible and direct speech, 
that the few pithy phrases that have 
caught the attention and approval of the 
public have either come from him or 
been occasioned by him. The best of 
them have not been witty epigrams, but 
homely maxims, the truth of which no 
one can deny, but which all mankind find 
it so hard to act upon. That public office 
is a public trust, and that a government 
which undertook (because people sup- 
ported it) to ‘‘ support the people”’ would 
be doomed, are statements that become 
eloquent as the challenge of a bold man 
to those who are betraying trusts and 
‘‘corrupting the poor with the money of 
the rich.’”? ‘* We love him for the ene- 
mies he has made,’’ was the vigorou~ ex- 
pression of an undeniable and most sig- 
nificant fact. 

The most frequent criticism upon Mr. 
Cleveland’s character from those who, 
without being openly hostile, have tried 
to justify their want of admiration by a 
sceptical analysis, has been that his pub- 
lic life has been marked by what are called 
the commonplace virtues. Courage, a 
love of truth, common sense, and integri- 
ty he isadmit +d to have; but where, his 
critics ask, is his greatness ? What bril- 
liant schemes has he advocated? What 
remarkable intelligence has he shown? 
Why, if he is a great man, does he go out 
of office amid the wreck of the party of 
which he was the chosen leader? Where 
is the tact, the power of managing and 


inspiring a following, which is the true 


mark of statesmanship? We have en- 
deavored to suggest what we believe to 
be the true answer to these questions; 
but that the virtues which are conceded to 
him can be declared commonplace, shows 
a ludicrous misapprehension. It is be- 
cause courage and truth and common 
sense and integrity are rare qualities 
in the world that, when they appear to- 
gether in one character, they give their 
possessor such astonishing and seemingly 
inexplicable importance. Work, however 
done, may always be done more skilfully; 
but those who think, if there are any 
such, that Mr. Cleveland could have done 
his without exciting ferocious and in- 
creasing opposition, forget what it has 
been. As Governor and President he has 
killed a mass of special legislation—in 
other words, of jobs—which has meant 
the loss of hundreds of millions of money 
that their promoters would have filched 
from the public. He has stood alone be- 
tween a rich and busy community and a 
horde of desperate plunderers, and beat 
them off. Not only this, but he has main- 
tained the public credit in the teeth ofa 
legislature most of whose members were 
perfectly willing to betray it to advance 
their own s2lfish intereste. Where other 








statesmen have left behind them a monu- 
ment of wise laws passed, he has left a 
monument of foolish and base laws pre- 
vented. Such work cannot be done by 
means of tact. 

As Mr. Cleveland retires to private life, 
not one of the public enemies he has 
made his own but will heave a sigh of re- 
lief. Not an unjust claimant but will feel 
his hopes rise, not a boss but will rub 
his hands with delight over what he 
thinks his improving chance of plunder 
and patronage. But Mr. Cleveland’s 
public service has had one result which 
getting rid of him cannot now undo. The 
long contest between him and his op- 
ponents has made clear the real nature 
of the opinion of the country, on almost 
every important public question, in such a 
way that it cannot be mistaken by any 
President who desires popular favor. His 
present successor could not have been 
elected but for an appeal to‘the same 
public opinion which for twelve years 
trusted in Cleveland, and was trusted by 


Cleveland. 





MR. HOBART’S OPPORTUNITY, 


THE inaugural address which Mr. Mc- 
Kinley will deliver to-day can be dis- 
counted in advance. Unless it differs 
from all foregoing addresses of the kind, 
it will be intensely patriotic in tone; it 
will doubtless declare for national good 
faith and a secure and stable currency; 
it will breathe a spirjt of peace at home 
and abroad; it will very likely foreshadow 
a policy of increased taxation in order to 
increase revenue. But it cannot, in the 
nature of the case, touch directly upon 
the great menace to the new President’s 
administration and to the country. It 
cannot speak of the sullen, brute force in , 
our public life which has thrown itself 
athwart the execution of any rational 
policy. In other words, it cannot tell the 
truth about the United States Senate. 
But the man who will take up the gavel 
as presiding officer of the Senate on March 
4 can do what Mr. McKinley cannot do. 
By what he says and what he does he has 
an opportunity to electrify the nation. 
He may easily make his five minutes’ in- 
augural the great event of the day, and 
outline a policy of legislative reform 
which must be executed before any other 
reform whatever can be attained. 

In place of the ordinary meaningless 
remarks, Vice-President Hobart might 
say something like this to-day : 

‘¢Senators: My predecessor, on taking 
this chair four years ago, characterized 
you as ‘the most august legislative as- 
sembly on earth.’ He himself would now 
doubtless give worlds to withdraw that 
phrase.’ At any rate it is my duty, sent 
here as I am by the direct vote of the peo- 
ple, to tell you that you are nothing of 
the kind. No other legislative body in a 
free country is so much despised and at 
the same time dreaded asyouare. Abroad 
you are pointed to as a horrible examplé 
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of a once great assembly degenerate. At 
home you are considered a standing and 
deadly obstacle to political and financial 
reform, a threat to business, an enemy of 
peace—in short, the one great danger- 
point in our body politic on which the 
eyes of our alarmed citizens are fixed. It 
is my solemn duty to notify you that you 
must set your house in order lest the 
popular wrath find some way either to 
mend or end you. Another four years, 
like the last, of steady affront to the best 
sentiment of the nation, of aid and com- 
fort given to agitators and incendiaries, 
of shameless trifling with the country’s 
good name and as shameless speculating 
in the stock markets, of dull, insensate 
opposition to all political progress and 
political purity, will fill up the cup of 
your iniquity. Beware lest an outraged 
people press it to your own lips. 

‘*But it is my duty also to be specific 
as to the nature of the chief evil in 
which you are engulfed, and as to the 
remedy which I propose to apply. You 
have deliberately put yourself in the 
power of the worst men in your body. 
One Senator, strong in prejudices or self- 
interest, with front and lungs of brass, 
is able to withstand and defy all the 
rest. You have justified and tolerated 
this outrage on the ground of the dignity 
of the Senate, on the ground of the cour- 
tesy due a fellow-Senator. But what you 
have really done is to make the dignity 
of the Senate a hissing and a byword, to 
make the courtesy due Senators some- 
thing lower than the honor which exists 
among thieves. As far as it is in my 
power, I propose to put an end to this 
monstrous abuse. It will be necessary 
for me to enforce your rules, but there 
are also certain general parliamentary 
rules, essential to the civilized dispatch 
of public business,which I shall likewise 
enforce. One of these is the duty of a 
presiding officer to make a debater speak 
to the question. When the Indian appro- 
priation bill is before the Senate, I shall 
call any Senator to order who proceeds 
todiscuss a war with Spain. I shall not 
allow a four hours’ rehearsal of the crime 
of ’73 to be made under guise of discuss- 
ing the bill for regulating the Congres- 
sional Library. Nor shali I permit the 
laxity of the Senate rules to Gefeat the 
end of all rules—the bringing of the 
question to a vote. When talk becomes 
evidently and defiantly obstructive, I 
shall ask the support of a majority of the 
Senate in putting the question. 
operating with me in these simple and 
imperative reforms, Senators, you will do 
much to save the session from wreck, 
the country from peril, and yourselves 
from yet deeper ignominy. What is the 
pleasure of the Senate ?” 

The first effect of such an address on 
the Senate would no doubt be painful. 
Senatorial dignity would fall a-shrieking. 
The courtesy of the Senate would be more 
than usually indistinguishable from ruf- 
fianly blackguardism. But the country ? 


By co-. 





Would it not rise in delight and hope at 
the sight of a firm, strong man taking an 
inveterate public abuse by the throat? 
Vice-President Hobart would not get his 
needed support in the Senate the first 
day, nor the second, nor the fortieth. But 
in time it would be his. He could insist 
day after day that Senators should not 
beat the air, and though the beating 
would be allowed to go on for a while, 
public opinion would at last compel a 
majority of the Senate to join with him 
in suppressing it. With a resolute pre- 
siding officer exposing and rebuking wil- 
ful obstruction of the public business, it 
would at last curl up in the aisles of the 
Senate and die. 

Mr. Hobart’s opportunity is great. He 
is an experienced presiding officer, hav- 
ing been Speaker of the New Jersey As- 
sembly and twice President of the New 
Jersey Senate. He is now the constitu- 
tional presiding officer of the United 
States Senate. Let him really preside. 
By doing so he would rescue the. vice- 
presidency from its traditional obscurity 
and helplessness, and make of it a great 
and beneficent office. He could easily 
make himself the most popular man in 
the country. Better than that, he could 
contribute much towards removing a na- 
tional disgrace and danger, and point the 
way out of the legislative paralysis which 
now threatens to make all policies failures 
and all administrations impotent. 








THE SANGUILLY AFFAIR. 


Ir is hard to speak in moderate terms of 
the display of reckless demagogism and 
incapacity which the Senate made of it- 
self on Thursday. The day before, the 
committee on foreign relations reported a 
resolution in these terms : 

‘‘Resolved, That the Government of the 
United States demands the immediate and un- 
conditional] release of Julio Sanguilly,a citizen 
of the United States, from imprisonment un- 
der the charges that are pending and that are 
being prosecuted against him in the military 
and civil courts of Cuba upon alleged grounds 
of rebellion and kidnapping, contrary to the 
treaty rights of each of said governments, and 
in violation of the law of nations. Aud the 
President of the United States is requested to 
communicate this resolution to the Govern- 
ment of Spain, and to demand of that Govern- 
ment such compensation as he shall deem just 
for the imprisonment and sufferings of Julio 
Sanguilly.” 

Although the public have learned, dur- 
ing recent years, to make large allowances 
for the eccentricities of this committee, 
and not to take them too seriously, yet 
the sober and peremptory tone of this 
resolution made an impression on the 
public mind, more especially as Senator 
Sherman, the chairman of the committee 
and prospective Secretary of State, de- 
clared that the committee was unanimous 
in reporting the resolution, and that he 
hoped the Senate would take it up the 
following day. These remarks gained 
additional force from the fact that the 
end of the session was only a few days 
distant, and its necessary business was 





unusually behindhand. In view of the 
solemnity of tone in which the demand 
upon Spain was to be made, and the pos- 
sible consequences of it, stocks declined, 
the confidence of business men was 
shaken, and most people went to bed that 
night with sore hearts. 

The next day it appeared that Sanguil- 
ly was not a citizen of the United States, 
or at all events that nobody was able to 
show that he was such, and further that 
he had been pardoned by Spain before 
the Senate committee adopted its resolu- 
tion. As soon as these facts transpired 
in the Senate chamber, Senator Sherman 
was seized with a sudden desire to pass 
an appropriation bill that had been laid 
aside in order to take up the Sanguilly 
resolution. This was altogether too tame 
and pusillanimous a course for the bla- 
therskite majority. These, led by Mor- 
gan, Allen, Lodge, Frye, and Mills, were 
not to be put off by any such makeshifts 
as the non-citizonship of Sanguilly or his 
release from a Spanish dungeon. As to 
his citizenship, he had naturalization pa- 
pers, and those were sacred, like the 
American flag, until proved false by con- 
clusive testimony. Senator Hoar, on the 
other hand, ‘pointed out the fact that 
the record of the case showed that 
Sanguilly had spent the five years next 
succeeding his declaration of intention to 
become a citizen of the United States, in 
Cuba, and in arms against the Spanish 
Government; whereas our naturalization 
laws require that he should have spent 
them in the United States in order to ac- 
quire citizenship. That fact did not alter 
the sublime purpose of Lodge to make 
the eagle scream. He did not know 
whether Sanguilly’s naturalization was 
fraudulent or not. What he did know 
was that if Sanguilly held a certificate 
of citizenship from the Queen of Eng- 
land and he had been incarcerated in 
like manner, ‘‘ England would have had 
him out of his prison, and would have 
had him surrendered at once, if it had 
taken her whole fleet and all of her army 
to do it.” Indeed! But England would 
have learned the facts in the case first, 
and not have put herself in the humiliat- 
ing attitude of demanding the release of 
a man who was not her citizen and who 
had been released already. She would 
have taken account, too, of the peculiar 
fact that Sanguilly’s change of citizen- 
ship was a manifest sham and pretence, 
having for its purpose the protection of 
the sovereignty of a foreign country in 
which he had no intention of residing or 
performing any of the duties incumbent 
on a citizen. 

But more scandalous revelations were to 
come. Secretary Olney once more quietly 
took the public into his confidence and 
left senatorial intriguers dangling. This 
time it was Senator Sherman who was 
hung up for the admiration of the coun- 
try. In his capacity as chairman of the 
Senate committee on foreign relations, 
Mr. Sherman was confidentially informed 
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by the Secretary of State on February 17 
that Sanguilly was on the point of being 
released. Mr. Olney added that the mat- 
ter was of ‘“‘a somewhat delicate nature,” 
and said that ‘‘ any public discussion of 
the case in the Senate” could not but in- 
juriously affect the flattering prospect of 
Sanguilly’s pardon. Five days later, 
Mr. Sherman joined the other members 
of his committee in precipitating the 
public clamor about Sanguilly—in other 
words, in doing his best to keep in jail 
the man whom he was professing to cry 
to Heaven to get out of jail So far as 
known, Senator Sherman did not give 
the committee or the Senate a hint of the 
information conveyed to him. Why he 
did not, it became his instant duty to ex- 
plain. Did he forget Mr. Olney’s letter? 
If he did, all that has been said about 
his mental decay is more than justified, 
and McKinley must be shivering to think 
of the man he has chosen for his Secre- 
tary-of State. If, on the other hand, the 
chairman of the committee on foreign re- 
lations deliberately suppressed this most 
vital communication from the State De- 
partment, it was a most gross and 
shocking offence, which of itself would 
have warranted McKinley—even at the 
eleventh hour—in choosing another Sec- 
retury of State. 

Amid all this mock fury and imbecility, 
not a particle of evidence had been ex- 
hibited that the rights of American citi- 
zens in Cuba had not been watched over 
with vigilant zeal by Secretary Olney. 
Indeed, the extraordinary thing is that 
Mr. Olney should have been suspected of 
lack of vigor in standing up for Ameri- 
can rights abroad. Brusque energy has 
characterized his entire administration 
of the State Department. We have had 
no such hard-hitting man in charge of for- 
eign affairs for years,if ever. Yet the aged 
Senators, in their ardent desire for a war, 
forgot how he left them all gasping with 
astonishment at his Venezuelan audacity, 
and thought, or affected to think, him as 
nerveless as the Jingo papers painted 
him. Mr. Hitt of the House committee 
on foreign affairs happily did not share 
this delusion, but kept himself, as he 
should, in touch with Secretary Olney, 
and smothered every firebrand sent to his 
committee. The legacy of trouble which 
Mr. McKinley will receive in this Cuban 
business will be left him, not by Secre- 
tary Olney or President Cleveland, but 
by the passionate and reckless Senate. 
That body has become the dangerous ex- 
plosive of our public life. Mr. McKinley 
will have spokesmen and a party support 
in the Senate, as Mr. Cleveland has not 
had of late; but the Ethiopian is not 
going to change his skin suddenly on 
March 4, and any sudden cause of fric- 
tion with Spain, any naval accident on 
the Florida coast, may set the Senate 
dragging the Presidegt into a war before 
he knows it. 














SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


THE Southern farmers are again showing 
that it is not the principle of combination 
to which they are opposed, but the use of 
that principle by any other class of peo- 
ple than farmers—except ‘ organized la- 
bor.’”? They denounce bitterly any union 
on the part of those who buy their cotton 
to raise the price of products manufac- 
tured from it, but they earnestly advo- 
cate the adoption of measures to make 
the manufacturers pay higher prices for 
the staple. The President of the Cotton- 
Growers’ Association has issued an ad- 
dress calling conventions of the Texas 
farmers at Waco March 8, of those in the 
Mississippi valley at Memphis March 10, 
and of those east of the Mississippi at 
Augusta March 15, to secure “‘ concert of 
action,”’ as ‘* by a systematic and judi- 
cious marketing of our crops we can re- 
alize inestimable benefits that never can 
be secured permanently otherwise.’’ The 
method urged upon the cotton-growers is 
that which is so bitterly complained of 
when applied by the cotton-manufacturers 
—arestriction of the output in order to se- 
cure higher prices. ‘* Destroy the annual 
surplus of cotton,” is the watchword. 
‘© You will be better off with a 7,000,000- 
bale crop selling at 10 cents, supple- 
mented by ample food crops, than with a 
10,000,000 bale crop selling at 5 cents.”’ 

The farmers in the South Carolina Le- 
gislature gave on Thursday another illus- 
tration of the tendency of all farmers to- 
ward class legislation, by passing through 
the lower branch a bill requiring every- 
body except farmers and laborers to get a 
license to work. The proposed law pro- 
vides that ‘‘ every person, firm, company, 
or corporation engaged or intending to en- 
gage in business in this State shall ob- 
tain on or before May 1, 1897, a license.’’ 
Nearly a column of fine type in a news- 
paper is required to give the list of busi- 
nesses and the amount of the licenses, 
and the list is full of queer features, as, 
that “‘ artists, ambrotypists, photograph- 
ists, etc.,’”? must pay 25 cents for each 
thousand inhabitants of the place where 
they ‘‘do business’’; barbers, 25 cents 
for each chair in the shop; dealers in any 
article of merchandise, each $1 for the 
first $10,000 or less of goods, etc., sold, 
and 25 cents for each additional thousand 
sold; fruit and peanut dealers, with stand 
on street, $1; lawyers, physicians, dentists, 
chemists, $5 each, without regard to their 
income or the population of their places 
of residence ; hand laundries, 50 cents. 
But while the poor country doctor must 
pay $5, the richest farmer pays nothing; 
and while the poor laundry-woman must 
pay 50 cents, the best remunerated labor- 
er pays nothing. 

The system of licensing not only is 
grossly unjust in exempting from its ope- 
ration the great majority of the people, 
but also appears to be plainly unconsti- 
tutional. The new Constitution of the 
State authorizes the Legislature to pro- 








vide for ‘a graduated license on occupa- 
tions and businesses,’’ but the bill which 
has passed the lower branch disregards 
the principle of graduation almost entire- 
ly. It is true that “ artists, ambrotyp- 
ists, photographists, etc.,’’ are taxed at 
the rate of 25 cents for each thousand 
inhabitants of the place where they ‘‘do 
business,’’ and that dealers in merchan- 
dise selling over $10,000 worth of goods a 
year must pay 25 cents for each addi- 
tional thousand sold ; but all lawyers and 
physicians are mulcted in the uniform 
sum of $5, whether their income be $500 
or $5,000, every hand laundry must pay 
50 cents whether it is a small one run by 
a poor woman or a large one that does a 
profitable business, and so of many other 
occupations. This is only another illus- 
tration of the familiar fact that few 
legislators nowadays care enough about 
the Constitution even to read it and find 
out what it allows. 

The whole assumption underlying this 
system of licensing occupations and busi- 
nesses, as well as the anti-Trust law of 
Texas, both of which exempt farmers 
from their operation, is that the agricul- 
tural class of the population is entitled to 
special privileges. It was high time that 
this assumption should be taken in hand 
by an authority whose words would com- 
mand respect, and we are glad to see that 
Judge Swayne of the United States Dis- 
trict Court did this, in his recent decision 
annulling the Texas anti-Trust law for 
unconstitutionality. The Judge declared 
that a careful study of the act showed 
that “tit aims to favor the agricultural 
class, and is against the merchant and 
mechanic and all the others, without 
either reason or justice,”’ and said: 

‘*We are familiar with the duties of the 
farmer, and the cares and trials of his busi- 
ness life, and appreciate highly the customary 
compliments paid by mankind to the rural 
yeomanry of the land; he has been justly 
lauded for his integrity and for the independ- 
ence and importance of his calling ; without 
the products of his toil people cannot live, nor 
society endure ; yet, what is there about it all 
to entitle him to the privilege of combining 
in restraint of. trade as to those articles he 
produces, while his neighbor, the storekeeper, 
and mechanics are precluded therefrom ?” 

It is, of course, class legislation of the 
most odious sort when a majority of 
farmers in a State impose taxes upon 
men engaged in all other occupations, 
and a similar majority in another State 
forbid combinations to raise prices on the 
part of all people except themselves and 
‘‘ organized labor.”’ The manufacturers 
of cotton may not combine to raise the 
price of cloth, but the growers of cotton 
may combine to raise the price of the 
raw materia! from which the cloth is 
made; the sellers of meat may not com- 
bine to raise its price, but the raisers of 
live stock may combine to raise the price 
of their cattle—to state such propositions 
is enough to show the gross injustice of a 
law which would permit such discrimina- 
tions. Judge Swayne quoted two striking 
passages bearing on this very point, 
which he said are ** almost prophetic in 
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some respects,’ from decisions rendered 
by Judge Catron of the United States 
Supreme Court many years ago: 


“The rights of every citizen must stand or 
fall by the same rule of law that governs 
every other member of the body politic under 
similar circumstances; and every partial or 
private law which directly proposes to destroy 
or affect individual rights, or does the same 
thing by affording remedies leading to simi- 
lar consequences, is unconstitutional and void. 
Were it otherwise, odious individuals or cor- 
porate bodies would be governed by one law, 
the most of the community, and those who 
made the law, by another; whereas a like and 
general law affecting the whole community 
equally could not have been passed. 

** The idea of the people, through their rep- 
resentatives, making laws whereby are swept 
away the life, liberty, and property of one or 
a few citizens, by which neither the repre- 
sentatives nor their other constituents are 
willing to be bound, is too odious to be tole 
rated in any government where freedom has 
a@ name.” 


THE HILL OF TARA. 
DvuBLIN, 1897, 


Or those who have heard of the famous 
Hill of Tara, few there are who could say 
where it is situate, and still fewer what is to 
be seen upon it. In Ireland, at least, every- 
body knows Moore's verses, which a beautiful 
air has made popular; and every patriotic 
Irishman, wherever he may dwell, is held 
bound to feela throb of sentiment at the name 
of the ancient capital of his ill-starred coun- 
try. But even in Ireland the visitors to Tara 
seem to be extremely scarce, and in travelling 
through Ireland I have found only two or 
three persons who could tell me anything 
about a spot which is much more remarkable 
from the part it plays in the traditions of pre- 
historic times than any place in England or in 
Scotland belonging to the legendary period. 

Tara is, however, easily accessible, being 
only some three miles from a railway station, 
to which the train—a slow train, as nearly all 
trains in Ireland are—brings you in an hour’s 
time from Dublin. The bill is about five hun- 
dred feet above tide-water and about two 
hundred feet above the average level of the 
surrounding country. This seems a small ele- 
vation, yet, as the land is fairly level for along 
distance in every direction, the top of the hill 
commands a very extensive as well as beauti- 
ful prospect. All round are the rich green 
pastures and scattered woods of Meath, one 
of the greenest and richest countries in Ire- 
land; white the far-off horizon is bounded by 
irregular groups and ranges of mountains. To 
the south, beyond Dublin, are the bold sum- 
mitsof Wicklow; to the northeast, and distant 
some forty miles, the still bolder peaks of the 
Mourne Mountains; to the northwest, the 
bare ridges of Cavan; while in the southwest, 
sixty miles away, one catches the long blue 
line of the Slieve Bloom range, which looks 
down upon Lough Derg, with its sacred isl- 
and, and the middle course of the Shannon. 

No monarch could desire for his palace a 
finer site, nor one commanding a wider 
sweep of country; and it may well be that 
the advantages which the site afforded for 
discovering the approach of an enemy from a 
distance was one of the reasons why this 
height was selected for a royal residence. An- 
other may be found in the richness of the sur- 
rounding pasturo-lands, where the cattle, 
which constituted the chief wealth and sup- 
port of the primitive Irish, could thrive and 
fatten. And although the hill is not compara. 
ble for the natural strength of its position to 





the rocky heights on which the castles of 
Edinburgh and Stirling and Dumbarton have 
been built, or to a Greek Acropolis such as 
that of Athens or Corinth, still it is, like Old 
Sarum in England, steep enough and high 
enough to render much more easily defensible 
any entrenchments placed on the top of it. It is, 
indeed, as good a spot for defence as can well be 
found over a wide range of surrounding coun- 
try, for in this part of Ireland the undulations 
of the hills are gentle, and outbursts of igne- 
ous rock, such as occur frequently in the north- 
eastern counties, are scarcely to be found. 

The Hill of Tara itself is about half a mile 
long by only some two hundred yards wide at 
the top. It forms a ridge running nearly 
north and south, sloping pretty steeply to the 
west, and rather more gently to the east, and 
is covered with smooth turf, the subjacent 
limestone rock cropping out only in one spot 
on the lower slope to the west. Scattered over 
the hill are numerous mounds and ridges, the 
latter mostly circular, with no trace left of a 
stone building, though the presence of a num- 
ber of loose stones in one of the earth circles 
shows that a wall or a fort of stone may have 
existed at some remote period. About ten or 
twelve distinct earthworks can still be distin- 
guished, and slight inequalities in the grassy 
surface of the hill prove the former existence 
of others whose shape can no longer be deter- 
mined. If we had no further clue to the 
origin or history of these remains, the spot 
would be romantic, but nothing more. But— 
and this is the peculiar interest of Tara—there 
exist some ancient Irish poems and prose 
tracts, ascribed to writers of the sixth, se 
venth, and eighth centuries, and preserved in 
the collection called the ‘ Dinnsenchas’ (itself 
compiled in the twelfth century from old ma 
terials), which give a curiously minute topo- 
graphical description of the hill and the vari- 
ous erections on it as these stood in those early 
centuries. When the first Ordnance survey of 
Ireland was being carried out in 1837, Dr 
Petrie and some other learned antiquaries ex 
amined the hill by the light of these ancient 
records, and succeeded in identifying such 
earthworks as then remained with those 
described by the ancient writers. Though in 
the last sixty years a few of the mounds and 
ramparts which Dr. Petrie saw have been 
almost obliterated by the stupid selfishness of 
the owners of the hill, who have levelled the 
ground for their own purposes, and by the 
strange indifference of the public, which has 
made no effort (till the passing of the Ancient 
Monuments Act in 1884) to preserve these 
relics of antiquity, still Petrie’s description 
remains substantially true of the place as the 
traveller sees it today; and by the help of 
his translations from the ‘ Dinnsenchas’ one 
can tell what purpose each mound served. 

On the top of the hill, where it begins to de- 
cline towards the south, is a large circular en- 
closure, 850 feet in diameter, surrounded by a 
dry ditch and a low earthen wall two and a 
half feet above the natural level of the hill, 
and in places six and a half feet above the 
bottom of the ditch. Within this enclosure, 
which is called Rath na Riogh, the ‘For- 
tress of the Kings,” are several smaller earth- 
works and mounds, one of which, called the 
Forradh, or Place of Meeting, is probably the 
oldest monument on the hill, the seat of the 
most ancient dwelling of the primitive Irish 
kings. It is enclosed by tworampartsand two 
ditches, still in fair preservation, and as it 
seems to be older than a similar earthwork 
adjoining, which was called in the sixth or 
seventh century the House of Cormac, from 





Cormac Mac Airt, a king who reigned in the 
third century, it may very well belong to the 
first or second century of our era. Of the 
other remains (which are too numerous to 
mention in detail) the most remarkable is a 
long, narrow enclosure lying further to the 
north, and called the Banqueting Hall, or 
House of the Heroes. It is 760 feet long by 50 
broad, with a number of apertures on each 
side corresponding with the number of the en- 
trances given by the ancient poets, and was 
doubtless the spot in which the great feasts 
and recitations of poems to music took place, 
at the triennial gatherings which the kings of 
Ireland convoked at their capital. 

That no traces of buildings in masonry re- 
main at a place which the number and size of 
these earthworks prove to have been of great 
importance and often tenanted by a large 
population, is doubtless to be ascribed to the 
fact that the houses in which the inhabitants 
dwelt, and the halls in which they held revel, 
were all constructed of wood or wicker-work 
only. There seems to have been no masonry- 
work in Ireland before the introduction of 
Christianity in the fifth century, and stone 
was used only for the erection of loose walls 
of defence, such as those huge ones which re- 
main in the Isle of Arran on the west coast. 
Round Tara there is very little stone to be 
had, and no doubt all the buildings which 
stood within these enclosures and upon these 
mounds were of timber only. They may, how- 
ever, have been of considerable size, and the 
beauty of the numerous gold ornaments, dat- 
ing from very remote times, which have been 
discovered, some very fine ones at Tara itself, 
shows that the arts of decoration had made 
considerable progress among these ancient 
Celts, as we know that music and poetry had 
also done. 

According to the legends preserved by poets 
and annalists of the Christian period, Team- 
hair, or Tara, was first occupied by a Firboly 
king more than a thousand years before our 
era, and continued to be the chief residence 
of the monarchs till the reign of a king named 
Diarmaid, or Dermot, in the middle of the 
sixth century. This king had quarrelled with 
a famous saint of that day named Ruadhan, 
and the curses which the saint laid upon Tara 
as well as upon the king himself, caused the 
seat of royalty to be for ever withdrawn from 
it. The curse of a saint was terrible, espe- 
cially if the saint was ‘‘ fasting on his enemy” 
when he uttered it. No other spot in Ireland 
succeeded to the fame of Teamhair as a royal 
residence and a place for the meeting of the 
national assemblies ; and the poets who there- 
after celebrated the glories of the ancient 
kings continued, down to the days of the 
Anglo-Norman conquest, to make Tara the 
frequent theme of their song, although it was 
then already deserted. So far as anything 
can be considered certain in Irish history be- 
fore the coming of St. Patrick, it is pretty 
certain that Tara had been then for some cen- 
turies the usual seat of the monarchy and the 
centre of such national life as existed. Nor is 
there any reason to doubt the tradition which 
brings St. Patrick himself to Tara to confront 
and defy King Laoghaire (of whose Rath or 
fortress traces still exist on the Hill), The very 
remarkable poem called ‘‘ The Breastplate of 
St. Patrick” is, by the same tradition, stated 
to have been composed by the missionary 
when he went to meet the king. Whether or 
no it is the work of Patrick himself, it must 
belong to the earliest age of Irish Christian- 
ity, for its profession of the Christian faith is 
tinged by lingering pagan beliefs which would 
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have been strange to ecclesiastics of a later 
time. The saint’s name is connected with a 
well on the stream flowing from which had 
been set up, in pagan times, the first water- 
mill ever erected in Ireland. Unhappily, a 
‘more recent memorial of his visit has been 
very recently added, in the form of a poor 
and tasteless statue of the saint himself—a 
“work of art’ which had been intended for 
the Chicago Exhibition of 1893, and which, 
failing to obtain a place there, has been set up 
here, where it is grotesquely out of keeping 
with the landscape and the prehistoric re- 
mains. 

Tara was a placeof civil and military rather 
than of ecclesiastical importance. It had ne- 
ver a round tower, and no ancient churches 
are mentioned. The parish church which now 
stands on the Hill is modern and uninterest- 
ing. Synods, however, were held—one of the 
earth-circles is called the Rath of the Synods; 
and St. Adamnan of Iona, the biographer and 
successor of St. Columba, who presided at one 
of these, is commemorated by a very ancieut 
cross, bearing a rude figure (now much de- 
faced), which stands in the church-yard, close 
beside one of the two very ancient stones called 
the gravestones of the Druids. An old legend 
says that these stones used to stand close to- 
gether, and that whenever the new King of 
Erin was chosen and (as the custom was) 
placed in a chariot drawn by two horses never 
previously under the yoke, the stones moved 
apart to permit his chariot to pass between 
them if he was worthy of the throne, but re- 
mained fixed if he was unworthy. 

A still more curious and famous stone 
stands in the most ancient earthwork, that 
called the Forradh, or Place of Assembly. It 
is the stone on which the newly chosen King 
of Ireland placed his feet, and which roared if 
he was a person deserving of the honor. It 
is repeatedly mentioned by the old writers, 
who call it the Lia Fail (usually interpreted 
Stone of Fate), and say that it stood by a 
hillock called the Mound of the Hostages, being 
the place where the King used to keep the 
hostages he had taken from the provinces of 
Ireland. It was removed to its present site in 
1798, to mark the graves of the insurgents who 
were killed at Tara in the great rebellion of 
that year—a curious use to which to put a 
prehistoric monument. It is a bluntly conical 
obelisk of gray crystalline limestone, standing 
six feet high from the ground, and with five 
or six feet more under the surface. Probably 
it was an object of worship in heathen times 
The same name of Lia Fail is given toa still 
more famous stone, that upon which the Pict- 
ish and Scottish kings were crowned at Scone 
in Perthshire, and upon which the sovereigns 
of the United Kingdom are crowned to this 
day. This Scottish stone, however, which is 
the oldest and greatest curiosity of West- 
minster Abbey, was obviously used as a seat, 
which the Irish stone, having regard to its 
shape, can hardly have been. 

Those who have noticed that on the Hill of 
Tara there are no architectural remains, nor 
indeed anything but grass-grown mounds, 
earth ramparts, and ditches, may ask wherein 
consists the peculiar impressiveness and even 
charm which the place, by the testimony of 
those who have visited it, possesses. Its in- 
terest lies in two things. One is that no other 
prehistoric monument in the .British Isles is 
at once so ancient and so important. There 
are abundant remains, both in England and in 
Scotland, of the hill strongholds of the ancient 
Celtic peoples, but none had anything more 
than a local importance, and none shows any- 





thing more than walls and ditches of defence. 
Here at Tara we have a great variety of 
earthworks destined to different purposes, and 
the place was the capital of a kingdom for 
those days large and important, the scene of 
assemblies, political, military, ecclesiastical, 
and festive, which brought men together from 
every part of the island. And the second fea- 
ture of special interest lies in the fact that, 
whereas there exists absolutely no informa- 
tion regarding any of the camps or towns or 
places of worship of primitive England or 
Scotland—nothing about Stonehenge, or Ave- 
bury, or Old Sarum, or Caerleon upon Usk, or 
even regarding the Roman cities of Urico- 
nium and Silchester—we have for Tara de- 
scriptions so careful and minute from the 
earliest Irish writers that we can to-day identi- 
fy and tell the purposes of these grasses, 
ridges, and circles, and picture to ourselves 
with tolerable completeness the hill fortress of 
the fourth century, with its kings and wizards, 
its bards and soldiers, and the crowd of cattle- 
herding dependents whose huts lay along be- 
neath. Fantastic legends cluster round many 
of the spots mentioned by the old poets; and 
two or three of the scenes which they describe, 
notably the meeting of St. Patrick and the 
heathen king Leoghaire, and the cursing con- 
test of St. Ruadhan and King Diarmaid, have 
probably an element of historical fact. Thus 
the place has a wealth of poetic and semi-his- 
torical associations which make it unique in 
the British Isles, for it belongs to centuries 
when in other parts of the islands history is al- 
most silent ; and its very solitudeand simplici- 
ty, with nothing to speak of the past except 
the green lines of ditch and rampart, the rude 
cross and the mysterious stone pillars, make 
upon the imagination an impression more 
powerful than the elaborate works of a civil- 
ized people might have produced. 

There is at present in England aremarkable 
revival of interest in old Celtic literature. It 
is to be hoped that one result of it may be to 
secure the publication of a number of these 
very ancient Irish poems, belonging to the 
centuries between the coming of Christianity 
in the fifth century and the Anglo-Norman 
invasion in the twelfth, which connect them- 
selves with Tara and its kings, and enable us 
to realize the character of a primitive society 
which was, despite its rudeness and its fero- 
city, prolific of men learned in the learning 
of their time, full of intellectual life, and 
proud of its intellectual achievement. BF 


Correspondence. 


TRUSTS AND CONSUMERS. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Recurring to your question as to the 
object of the Lexow Trust Investigation, its 
possibilities, etc., contained in column three, 
page 118, of the issue of February 18, 1897, 
permit me to quote from page 74 of ‘ Recent 
Economic Changes,’ by David A. Wells, as 
follows: 


‘Society has practically abandoned—and 
from the very necessity of the case has got to 
abandon, unless it proposes to war against 
progress and civilization—the prohibition of 
industrial concentrations and combinations. 
The world demands abundance of commodities, 
and demands them cheaply; and experience 
shows it can have them only by the employ- 
ment of great capital upon the most extensive 
scale. To the producer the question of 
importance is, How can competition be re- 
stricted to an extent sufficient to prevent its 








injurious excesses? To the consumer, How 
can combination be restricted so as to secure 
its advantages and at the same time curb its 
abuses ?” 

Then what do the party platforms mean 
when they declare against Trusts, and the 
public men—even Mr. Cleveland—when they 
declaim ? FLOURNOY RIVERs. 

PULASKI, Tenn., February 21, 1897. 





To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 


Sir: The platform of the Republican City 
Convention of Chicago, adopted February 26, 
contains the following plank: 


‘In our opinion, one of the crying evils of 
our city is the destruction of the profits of 
the small shopkeepers by the competition of 
the department stores, which, by the use of 
labor grossly underpaid, have succeeded in 
largely driving out of business the many 
smaller storekeepers throughout the city, and 
we hereby request such legislation from the 
State of Illinois and the City Council as will 
prevent the combination of the many differ- 
ent kinds of storekeeping, otherwise unallied, 
in the great department stores. We believe 
that the theory of the Republican party in 
favor of protection goes to the extent that 
the local business of every neighborhood, 
so far as possible, should be transacted in 
that neighborhood, and we favor, as far as 
may be legally done, the wiping out of the 
present system of big department stores.” 


Of course, if the theory of protection has 
any validity whatever, the convention is 
right. In order to carry out the principle, 
let every city, town, and village enact a pro- 
hibitive tariff against its neighbors, and let 
every neighborhood in every city and: town 
protect itself against every other neighbor- 
hood. Then the millennium will come; then we 
shall all be rich, happy, and prosperous; then 
‘*the local business of every neighborhood” 
will ‘‘be transacted in that neighborhood,” 
and the wicked free-traders at last see the 
error of their ways and acknowledge the 
greatness of the principle of protection ! 

Yours respectfully, 
Epwin I. FELsENTHAL. 
450 W. RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, Feb. 27, 1897. 





THE VENUS OF MELOS. 
To THE EpiTorR or THE NATION: 


Sm: Evidently the unfortunate award 
which Paris made of the apple of Discord is 
destined to exert its baneful influence upon 
the modern world no less than it did upon the 
ancient, as the heat of the controversies over 
the most beautiful statue of the recipient of 
the apple shows no sign of abating, although 
nearly seventy-seven years have passed since 
the discovery of the statue and the begin- 
ning of the dispute. Recently new fuel has 
been added to the flames by the publication 
of an article in L’Jilustration of December 
12, giving what was claimed to be new and 
convincing testimony upon two important 
points—the date of the discovery of the sta- 
tue, and the condition of its arms at that 
time. With his characteristic thoroughness, 
M. Salomon Reinach has shown from contem- 
porary documents how absolutely devoid of 
value this testimony is, in a letter published 
in the Chronique des Arts of January 9 and 16, 

In the Nation of February 18 Mr. Stillman 
bas added force to M. Reinach’s statements by 
expressing the same opinion, based upon his 
own investigations in the island of Melos. 
But, by the unhappy fatality which awaits all 
those who attempt to solve the mysteries of 
the Venus, he raises new difficulties while set- 
tling old ones. There are in his account one 
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or two statements which are not supported by 
the official documents, and, though of minor 
importance, they tend to increase the confu- 
sion already sufficiently confounded regarding 
the circumstances of the discovery and re- 
moval of the statue. Such are, for example, 
his assertions that there was no French ship- 
of-war in the harbor of Melos when the statue 
was discovered, and that it was Dumont 
@Urville who rescued it for France. As M. 
Reinach’s letter may not be accessible to all 
your readers, perhaps there are some among 
them who would be glad to know how much 
has actually been determined with regard to 
this portion of the disputed questions, and 
why it is that the new evidence—which has 
been extensively repeated and accepted by 
the press of this country—is not accepted by 
special students of the subject. 

This evidence, as Mr. Stillman stated, is an 
extract from the diary or notebook of a 
French midshipman, M. de Trogoff, said to 
have been attached to the Espérance in the 
spring of 1820, when she was cruising in the 
Levant. It is held to prove two points: first, 
that the statue was discovered, not on the 
8th of April, the date generally accepted, 
but between the 4th and 11th of March pre- 
ceding ; second, that, when discovered, it 
still retained the arms. The question of the 
date is not of vital importance, perhaps, as it 
makes little difference now whether the statue 
was found in March or in April. Still, if it 
can be settled, it would better be, especially as 
the correctness of one statement affects the 
validity of the whole of M. de Trogoff’s testi- 
mony. In his notebook he writes that the 
statue was discovered by a Greek peasant 
‘lors de notre relfiche 4 Milo.” He gives no 
date, but the log-book of the Espérance shows 
that she was at Melos from March 4 to March 
11; hence the conclusion is supposed to he ob- 
vious and incontrovertible —the statue must 
have been brought to light a month earlier 
than has been hitherto supposed. But in reply 
to this it is to be said that, admitting the Tro- 
goff document to be genuine—and, so far as 
the Venus is concerned, I see no reason for 
wishing to doubt this—it bears numerous in- 
dications of having been written some time 
after the event it describes, and of having 
been written from hearsay rather than per- 
sonal inspection. In speaking of ‘‘notre re- 
lache,” the writer may have referred to the 
squadron to which he belonged, not to his own 
ship, as the other two sbips of the squadron, 
the Lionne and the Estafette, did remain at 
Melos after the Espérance had sailed away, 
and were both there April8& This is proved 
by documents in the French naval archives, 
quoted by Reinach. 

Whatever may have been Trogoff's meaning, 
the authority for the date generally accepted 
is much more satisfactory and convincing. 
On April 10 the Bonite joined the two ships at 
Melos ; its Captain, M. Dauriac, was shown 
the statue, and on the 11th he wrote to the 
French Consul. General at Smyrna, telling him 
about the statue, and stating that it bad been 
found three days before. This letter has been 
published several times. It was evidently writ- 
ten to support the request of the Vice-Consul 
at Melos, M. Brest, that measures might be 
taken to secure the statue for France; for on 
the following day Brest wrote to the Consul- 
General to the same effect. In his letter he 
said that the statue had just been found (‘‘Un 
paysan vient de trouver,’ etc.). Knowing 
the anxiety which he displayed until it was 
actually on board a French man-of-war, it is 
impossible to believe that he would have 





waited a month or more before reporting its 
discovery to his superior ; and his letter, there- 
fore, serves to give what support may be con- 
sidered necessary to the explicit statement of 
M. Dauriac, made as soon as he had been in- 
formed of the facts. The Trogoff statement 
is too vague to affect such evidence as his. 

Turning now to the subject of the arms, the 
Trogoff document says, ‘‘ Elle [the statue] est 
bien conservée. Dans une de ses mains elle 
tient une pomme.” The publisher of the docu- 
ment accepts this as evidence that when the 
statue was found the arms were intact, and 
thus revives a story which was supposed to 
have passed into the region of legend, namely, 
the account of one Matterer, said to have been 
aseaman on the Lstafette, who described in 
tearful language an engagement which he had 
witnessed between the French sailors who 
were sent ashore to take possession of the 
statue, and the inhabitants who refused to let 
it go. This Matterer statement was worked 
up in thecolumns of Le Temps by an energetic 
correspondent in 1874, but it is now generally 
suspected of being an early specimen of mod- 
ern ‘‘fake” journalism. At all events, the 
charge that it was spurious has been seriously 
made, and, so far as I am aware, never suc- 
cessfully refuted. 

But assertion is not proof, and it therefore 
remains to be shown again why neither this 
nor any other statement which implies that 
the arms were broken off after the discovery 
of the statue, can be accepted in the face 
of the evidence we possess. The statue was 
found April 8, the upper and lower half being 
separated. The letters of the period follow- 
ing- which will be found in Ravaisson’s later 
essay, ‘‘La Vénus de Milo,” 1892—show that 
the upper half was removed immediately to a 
neighboring hut or stable ; the lower remain- 
ed some time in the place where it had been 
found. The Vice.Consul receiving no autho- 
rity to buy the statue, and the French ships 
having sailed away, it was disposed of by the 
peasant who found it to the primates of the 
island, their intention being to send it as a 
gift to a powerful official at Constantinople. 
For this purpose it was carried down to the 
shore on May 10. M. Brest succeeded in dis- 
suading any captain from consenting to ship 
it, and thus delayed its departure until May 
23, when, asa Ragusan trader was about to 
receive it, the Hstafette returned, bringing 
M. de Marcellus, secretary of the French Am- 
bassador at the Porte, with orders to pur- 
chase it for his chief. According to Marcel- 
lus’s account, the negotiations were entirely 
peaceful, and two days later he sailed away 
with his prize. As the dates given are mat- 
ters of history, it will be seen that if the arms 
of the Venus were broken off in an encoun- 
ter between French sailors and Greeks, this 
could not have been before May 23; if they 
were broken in carrying the statue down to 
the shore, this must have been May 10. Of 
any dispute or rough handling before that 
time there is no mention on any side. 

There are, however, positive statements that 
the arms were broken before either of these 
dates—in fact, that they were not on the statue 
when it was found. In M. Brest’s first letter, 
that of April 12, referred to above, he says 
the statue ‘‘est un peu mutilée; les bras sont 
cassés.” On the 19th of April, Dumont d@’Ur- 
ville, Ensign of the Chevrette, which arrived 
at Melos a few days before, saw the statue, 
and subsequently wrote a long account of it, 
in which he states that “elle représentait une 
femme nue, dont la main gauche relevée tenait 
une pomme, et la droite soutenait une ceinture 





habilement drapée; . . . du reste, elles ont 
ét6 Pune et Pautre mutilées, et sont actuelle- 
ment détachées du corps.” Finally, we have 
the testimony of the drawings of M. Voutier, 
a cadet on the Estafette, who actually wit- 
nessed the discovery, being only a few yards 
away when it was made, and who sketched 
the statue before his ship left Melos. His 
sketch is published in Ravaisson’s essay, and 
shows that the condition of the arms was pre- 
cisely as we see it to-day. The left hand hold- 
ing the apple was not a myth, however ; it was 
found with the statue, carried to Paris with 
it, and is now in the Louvre. 

The testimony of M. de Trogoff’s diary is, 
then, not so important as its publisher would 
have us believe, and is evidently not that of 
an eye-witness of what he describes. If he 
was on the Espérance, he could not have been 
at Melos when the statue was discovered, nor 
could he have seen it before it left the island, 
by which time all are agreed that its arms 
were broken. The old evidence upon which 
the history of the statue is based remains un- 
shaken, although the newspapers are hardly 
to be blamed for seizing upon whatever ap- 
peared to be a final solution of any of the 
vexed problems which have grown up about 
the statue, the most popular as it is the most 
mysterious of all the works which Greece has 
left us. EDWARD ROBINSON, 

Boston, February 22, 1897. 





AN AMENDABLE CRITICISM. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


Srr: There is an article, in Professor 
Skeat’s Student’s Pastime, devoted to the ex- 
pression darkling ; and very different it is 
from what one would expect to be offered, 
even by a philologist of no more than ordi- 
nary circumspection and research, as a con- 
tribution to knowledge. The gist of that arti- 
cle is as follows: 


‘*Please note that darkling is an adverb. 
Keats is quite wrong in using it as an adjec- 
tive ; perhaps it was a beautiful word to him, 
because he did not clearly understand it.” 


This first appeared in 1887, in the pages of 
Notes and Queries, and was reprinted a few 
months ago. 

In partial discrepancy from what is quoted 
above, Professor Skeat says, in his Introduc- 
tion, p. Ixxvi: 


‘Keats seems to have been under the im- 
pression that darkling is a present participle; 
but let us charitably hope that he knew it to 
be an adverb.” 


The Oxford Dictionary Professor Skeat is 
so gracious as to speak of, at page 320 of his 
new work, as ‘‘a book which, with all its 
faults, is by far the best dictionary we pos- 
sess.” ‘* With allits faults,” it is, however, a 
book frum which he has something to learn 
about darkling, a word dispatched by Dr. 
Murray in 1894. 

The adjectival use of it in Keats is, as has 
been seen, apparently held, by Professor 
Skeat, to be, if not unique, at all events a 
monstrosity, and noticeable merely by way of 
warning and to point a sneer. 

Paul Whitehead, in 1739, sang of ‘‘a doleful 
tenant of the darkling cell” ; and, on turning 
to my notes, I find that, a few years later, or 
in 1752, Dr. Johnson, in the motto to No.7 of 
the Rambler, second edition, wrote, translat- 
ing from Boethius : 


“On darkling man in pure tteletnes shine, 
And cheer the clouded mind with light divine.” 


To Keats, it has been surmised, as we have 
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seen, darkling may have been ‘‘a beautiful | saries, and these consulted insufficiently, he 


word,” ‘‘ because he did not clearly under- 
standit.” And how as to Dr. Johnson ? Were 
he and Keats ‘‘ both in a tale ” ? 

After altering Prof. Skeat’s “ because” to 
“Sand,” even if we acknowledge that the two 
authors are fo be bracketed with relation to 
darkling, still their desert is the contrary of 
depreciation. Though Dr. Johnson ‘‘did not 
clearly understand” the word, as will be 
shown presently, yet Keats, not impossibly, 
when he used it as he did, was quite aware of 
what he was doing. Whois to say that hedid 
not wittingly follow, with respect to it, in the 
footsteps of his predecessors in his craft? To 
return to Dr. Jonson, inasmuch as, so far as 
has been ascertained, he was preceded only by 
Whitehead— whom he styles ‘‘a small poet” 
—in venturing the adjective darkling, it is 
interesting that he is, with some probability, 
to be credited with its effective introduction 
into our phraseology. However misapprehen- 
sively innovated, it was, no doubt, as to 
Keats, so to him, ‘‘a beautiful word” ; and 
so, in poetic diction, it is generally considered 
to be, unbeautiful as it may be in the judg- 
nfent of Professor Skeat. 

On darkling, as employed in the quotations 
given in his Dictionary, Dr. Johnson, in his 
ignorance, is reduced to speculating that it is 
“a participle, as it seems, from darkle, 
which, yet, I have never found ; or, perhaps, 
a kind of diminutive from dark, as young, 
youngling.” As used by Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Dryden, most dictionaries, down to this 
hour, erroneously call it an adjective. That, 
in recent authors, it is frequently so is not to 
be disputed. And why, as adjectival, should 
it not be as good as, to go no farther, now and 
then, for instance, put attributively, were to 
our forefathers ? 

To Dr. Murray we owe the information that, 
among those who have used darkling at vari- 
ance with its original acceptation, are, besides 
the authors already named, Shenstone, Hurdis, 
Gilbert Wakefield, Sir Walter Scott, Dr. 
Chalmers, Matthew Arnold, Mr. George Mere- 
dith, Mrs, Oliphant, Mr. P. H. Gosse, and Mr. 
J. R. Lowell. And this list I could amplify 
from my own verbal stores. 

The verb darkle, now nearly a century old, 
concerning which, also, Dr. Murray enters 
into full particulars, has eluded Prof. Skeat’s 
observation; and likewise has darkling, as its 
participial adjective. The first occurs in Tho- 
mas Moore, Byron, Thackeray, William Mor- 
ris, and others. And, except for a narrow 
range of reading, or an irretentive memory, 
to whom is it unfamiliar? For the rest, 
viewed analogically, it is nothing strikingly 
peculiar, To many verbs, up and down our 
language, we find -le suffixed, to the produc- 
tion of derivates neither diminutive nor fre- 
quentative, appreciably ; among them being 
croak,.gab, grunt, hug, just, ming, ring, 
scuff, start, ting, tink, touse, and twink. Why 
not, then, darkle from dark, to be accounted 
simply a euphonic elongation of it? Or why 
not justify it, theoretically, as a back-forma- 
tion from darkling, on the analogy of grovel, 
from groveling? 

By misleading deliverances like that on 
darkling, Prof. Skeat puts his reputation to 
the touch. He is much too prone to precipi- 
tancy. It often really looks as if he supposed 
that, because of his proficiency in the English 
of ancient days, bare intuition was well-nigh 
adequate to acquaint him with the English 
of modern days. In none of his various pro- 
ductions are there tokens that, otherwise than 
through the medium of dictionaries and glos- 








has explored our literature of the last four 
centuries to any but a moderate extent, just 
as it has been explored by thousands of living 
students who advance no pretensions as phi- 
lologists. Throughout his Etymological Dic- 
tionary this fact is patent ; and very noticea- 
bly does it detract from what might, under 
other circumstances, have been its value. 
Greater still might have been its value if it 
had not been compiled, as it avowedly was, 
against time; and no one can estimate what 
its value might not have been, if it had not 
been compiled prematurely. Single-handed 
drudgery could accumulate but a minute 
fraction of materials equal to those at the 
service of Dr. Murray and Mr. Bradley ; and, 
with the scanty relevant materials that Prof. 
Skeat had at his command, nothing better 
than the indifferent success which has attend- 
ed his etymological labours could have been an- 
ticipated. Nor has it escaped the inquisition 
of the curious, that his hold on scientific prin- 
ciples is neither firm nor steady, and that his 
logical faculty is not of an eminent order. 
To no competent person who, for a few hours, 
examines, side by side, his Etymological Dic- 
tionary and the Oxford Dictionary, will the 
conclusion be avoidable, that, as concerns the 
treatment of the history and derivation of our 
vocabulary, the latter, ‘‘ with all its faults,” 
is, beyond comparison, superior. Moreover, 
the Etymological Dictionary being by much 
the most important of its author’s publica- 
tions, and being what it is, especially with its 
strange attitude towards suffixes, little does it 
become him to assume, as is his wont, towards 
his fellow-philologists, an air of magisterial 
patronage. No one, he should bear in mind, 
abases himself by modesty and generous ap- 
preciation. Of these things one might, under 
ordinary conditions, feel constrained to con- 
tent oneself with vague intimations, or with 
none at all. But the subject of the present 
remarks, censorious at every other turn, sets 
no example of reticence ; and what is permis- 
sible to a critic is not impermissible to a coun- 
ter-critic. F. H. 
MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, February 9, 1897. 





TOAD AND TOADY. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: I was looking over an old edition of 
Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ the other day, 
and, in the ‘‘ Author’s Apology for his Book,” 
came across these lines : 


“If that a pearl ma 


in a toad’s head dwell, 
And may be foun 


too in an oyster shell.” 

Turning to the ‘Century Dictionary,’ under 
Toad I found the following: *‘ The fable of 
the jewel in the toad’s head may have some 
basis of fact in the piece of glistening cartilage 
which represents an unossified basioccipital.” 
Such glistening substance would hardly sug- 
gest a pearl, however. Does Bunyan in this 
line represent the common form of the super- 
stition? 

Can you tell me how the word “toady,” as 
used for example by Thackeray in bis ‘ Book 
of Snobs,’ originated ? What is there in the 
habits or appearance of the ordinary toad to 
suggest any disposition on his part to raise 
himself by unworthy methods to a station su- 
perior to that allotted him by a wise Provi- 
dence? 

I have had unusual opportunities for ob- 
serving toads. A great multitude of them 
dwell under my barn, and I have found them 
in every way eminently respectable tenants. 








Though I possess unusual opportunities for ad- 
vancing or retarding their fortunes, they have 
never to my knowledge approached me in the 
attitude of sycophants or flattered me in any 
manner whatsoever. Their life for the most 
part seems to be one of great leisure and dig- 
nity—otium cum dignitate. 
CHARLES EDWARD STOWE. 
SIMSBURY, Conn., February 27, 1897. 





[Toady would seem to be connected 
immediately with toad-eating. See both 
illustrated in one scene in Cruikshank’s 
‘Sketch-Book.’—Ep. Nation. ] 


Notes. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons have in press 
‘Philip and Alexander of Macedon,’ by Prof, 
D. C. Hogarth of Oxford; ‘A Short History 
of Medieval Europe,’ by Prof. Oliver J. 
Thatcher of the University of Chicago ; ‘ Mar- 
tha Washiagton,’ by Miss Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton ; ‘The Builders, and Other Poems,’ 
by Dr. Henry van Dyke; and ‘A Story- 
Teller’s Pack,’ short stories by Frank R. Stock- 
ton. 

Further announcements ‘by Macmillan Co. 
are ‘The Port of Missing Ships, and Other 
Stories of the Sea’; ‘A Manual of Coach 
Building,’ by John Philipson; and Temple 
Scott’s ‘ Book Sales of the Year 1896.’ 

Henry Holt & Co. will speedily issue ‘ The 
Fern Collector’s Handbook and Herbarium,’ 
by Miss S. F. Price ; volume ii. of Prof. E. 
Aubert’s ‘ Littérature Frangaise’; and ‘In 
Plain Air,’ by Mrs. Cabot. 

Prof. Trent’s ‘Southern Statesmen of the 
Old Régime’ is on the point of being issued by. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Edward Arnold will have ready on March 5 
‘Through Unknown African Countries: The 
First Expedition from Somaliland to Lake 
Rudolf and Lamu,’ by A. Donaldson Smith, 
M.D., with nearly thirty full-page plates and 
other illustrations, and five original maps, with 
a full index. The author is an American. 

T. Fisher Unwin’s spring announcements 
include ‘The Works of Charles Keene,’ with 
introduction and notes by Joseph Pennell; 
‘The Printers of Basle,’ being the autobio- 
graphies of Felix and Thomas Platter; ‘The 
Welsh People,’ their origin, language, history, 
and present characteristics, edited by Prof. 
John Rhys; ‘Pioneer Work in the Alps of 
New Zealand,’ by Arthur P. Harper; Taine’s 
‘Travelling Notes in Southern France’; ‘ Tur- 
geneff and his French Circle,’ a series of letters 
to Flaubert, George Sand, Zola, etc , edited by 
M.-H. Halpérine-Kaminsky ; ‘South Africa 
as It Is,’ by F. Reginald Statham; ‘ The Inner 
Life of the Houseof Commons’; ‘Communism 
in Middle Europe in the Time of the Reforma- 
tion,’ from the German of Carl Kautsky; 
‘Frederic Engels, Co-founder of Scientific 
Socialism’; ‘A Village Politician,’ the life 
story of John Buckley; ‘ The Life of Sir Henry 
Parkes’; and ‘St. Mark’s Indebtedness to St. 
Matthew,’ by F. P. Badham. 

Students of early English will rejoice te 
learn that Mitzner’s great Dictionary, the 
publication of which has been suspended for 
nearly six years, in consequence of his death, 
is now resumed, with every prospect of a 
speedy completion. The present editor, Hugo 
Bieling, associated with Miatzner in the earlier 
portions of the work (from F on), is abun- 
dantly qualified for his task. The present 
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fasciculus, pp. 305-464, runs from makien to 
merien. From the brief statement on the 
cover, we learn that Bieling’s exclusive re- 
sponsibility begins with marchen, p. 348. It 
would perhaps be over-sanguine to expect the 
completion of the magnus opus by the end of 
the century. S and W, as the Germans say, 
are ugly chapters. But we hope for only a 
brief waiting after 1900. Meanwhile we wel- 
come the new editor heartily. 

While we can hardly think the continuator 
of the late Prof. Alexander Johnston’s ‘ Ame- 
rican Orations’ (Putnams) of equal rank with 
that scholar and student, his insertions and 
additions, involving a fourth volume, will be 
found convenient for reference. The necessa- 
ry condensation when, as in volume iv., twen- 
ty orators are presented in 400 pages of mode- 
rate size and open type, quite spoils the newer 
volumes for rhetorical enjoyment. Omitted 
passages are generally summarized in the 
appendix. 

A tenth edition of Bartholomew’s ‘ Pocket 
Atlas of the World’ (Putnams) is not to be 
wondered at, The little volume, beside one, 
answers a thousand questions in the broader, 
and even in the minuter, range of geographi- 
cal knowledge with the least trouble. There 
are nearly a hundred and fifty maps altoge- 
ther, with an index of seventy-two pages, not 
quite impeccable: the only entry for Sand- 
wich Islands, for example, refers to the South 
Polar group. The classified list of maps in 
the table of contents should, in our judgment, 
be repeated alphabetically. 

Sir E. J. Poynter’s portrait fronts the title- 
page of the eighteenth issue of ‘The Year’s 
Art,’ 1897 (London: J. 8. Virtue & Co.; New 
York: Brentano’s), and leads the regular ar- 
ray of portraits of his fellow-artists. The 
list has now become so considerable as to de 
mand an alphabetical index, which is accord- 
ingly given on pp. 310-13, and covers the years 
1888-96, with indication of the deaths in that 
period—those of last year forming a minority 
significant both in number and in weight. 
Besides the usual compact and full informa- 
tion respecting societies, exhibitions, etc., a 
record has been made of all proof-engravings 
and etchings of the year published under 
the sanction of the Printsellers’ Association. 
Moreover, arts and crafts have found recog- 
nition in a directory of craftsmen and de- 
signers appended to the customary directory 
of artists proper. 

The Portfolio for January (Macmillan) con- 
sists of a monograph on ‘Albert Diirer’s 
Paintings and Drawings,’ by Lionel Cust. 
The illustrations are very fairly well repro- 
duced, and are, of course, of the highest in- 
terest; but it cannot be said that the text is 
very valuable as containing anything new or 
very interesting, either as art criticism or as 
biography. It, however, serves its purpose 
as a vehicle for the illustrations in a respecta- 
ble manner. 

The Quarto (London: J. S. Virtue) is an- 
other of the new English magazines in covers 
which, if not so eccentric, is also not so clever 
as some of its predecessors. The only marked 
difference from others of its type which it dis- 
plays is the inclusion of music in its table of 
contents. Itbas only one illustration of any 
great degree of merit, a photogravure after 
Rossetti’s painting of ‘‘ The Salutation of Bea- 
trice,” and contains no literature that seems 
above the ordinary magazine average. It is 
called a “quarterly,” but seems, so far, to be 
very irregular in date of publication. 

The most recent work of the indefatigable 
editor, Senator Luigi Chiala, is ‘La Vita e i 





Tempi del Generale Giuseppe Dabormida’ 
(Turin: Roux, Frassati & Co.), in which are 
given for the first time many documents con- 
cerning the Italian Revolution of 1848. Dabor- 
mida was both one of Charles Albert’s most 
trustworthy generals and a member of his 
Cabinet in that exciting year. Prefixed to the 
main biography is a sketch by V. Chiala of 
Gen. V. E. Dabormida, who gallantly lost his 
life in the battle of Adowa March 1, 1896, 
while fighting the Abyssinians. In soldierly 
qualities, in loyalty to their king, and in devo- 
tion to duty, the Dabormidas were fine speci- 
mens of that best Piedmontese stock to which 
Italy owed, in large measure, her independence 
and unity. 

A recent Johns Hopkins doctoral disserta- 
tion, by Constance Pessels, is on ‘ The Present 
and Past Periphrastic Tenses in Anglo-Saxon.’ 
The writer, now instructor in the University 
of Texas, has studied the Anglo-Saxon texts 
exhaustively and tabulated the results. The 
chief conclusion, stated at page 74, that peri- 
phrasis is not conclusively a borrowing from 
Latin, or, if borrowed, was early naturalized, 
seems to us well established. We are not 
quite satisfied with the terminology ‘“ peri- 
phrastic tenses” for such locutions as ‘‘I was 
fighting,” but should prefer to call them 
‘*periphrastic forms.” Nor does it seem to us 
wise to adopt Sweet’s definition of a ‘‘ future 
preterite,” p. 23. Occasionally the writer’s 
expression is not as lucid as it should be. But 
in the main the dissertation is a bit of solid 
work. 

Frank H. Chase's ‘ Bibliographical Guide 
to Old English Syntax,’ though published by 
Fock, Leipzig, represents the writer’s study, as 
Clark scholar, at Yale. It is an extremely 
useful little pamphlet, giving one the means of 
surveying the literature bearing upon the 
subject. The critical remarks proffered are 
few, but sound and suggestive. If we were 
to raise any objection, it would be to the 
writer’s estimate of Wiilfing. That scholar’s 
voluminous and labored compilation seems to 
us faulty both in plan and in execution. But 
we must not make too much of a minor point 
in Chase’s work, while commending it as a 
whole for precision and practical arrange- 
ment. 

In Dialect Notes, Part ix., Prof. George 
Hemp! of the University of Michigan makes 
a first report on the distribution of American 
dialects, using as criterion the pronunciation 
of grease and greasy. He has had some 1,600 
sets of answers to his list of questions, and 
concludes that there are four dialectic sec- 
tions of the country, called North, South, 
Midland (a belt separating the two previous 
divisions), and West. ‘The District of Co- 
lumbia is peculiarly natioval,” but is in this 
report classed, like Delaware, with the Mid- 
land. ‘‘In some matters Canada (especially 
Lower Canada) goes with the North, in others 
with the Midland and the South.” As re- 
spects the pronunciation of grease and greasy, 
the North generally ‘‘ strongly favors s in the 
adjective and verb.” Subserviency to Walker 
and his lexicographical imitators has, in and 
about Boston, favored the use of ‘‘s in noun, 
z in verb and adjective,” and so somewhat 
disturbed the general verdict. ‘‘ Connecticut 
is the average New England as well as North- 
ern State. For the Middle North (that is, 
excluding New England and the British Pos- 
sessions), Iowa occupies a similar position, as 
does southern Iowa for the West, and middle 
Illinois for the Midland belt.” Arkansas and 
most of Missouri represent the South. ‘Our 


North harmonizes fairly with the larger 





part of England, while our Midland, and even 
more our South, show distinct traces of the 
Scotch and Scotch-Irish ancestry of a large 
part of their population.” 

We reviewed, some years ago, a book enti- 
tled ‘ Kentucky Jurisprudence,’ by Mr. L. N. 
Dembitz of the Louisville bar, in which the 
author successfully established his proposition 
that the development of law in the several 
States would furnish material for a corre- 
sponding number of separate treatises. The 
suggestion has so far, we believe, not been 
acted on; but in the February number of the 
New Jersey Law Journal Mr. Frederic Adams 
of the bar of that State points out a peculiarly 
interesting field for such a legal inquiry. In 
fact, as he observes, the public history of New 
Jersey is for the most part a history of law; 
and ‘‘a bare enumeration of the attractive 
features of a legal narrative that should be- 
gin with the Duke of York and end with the 
Duke of Gloucester” would of itself occupy no 
inconsiderable space. 

The new first supplement to the Carnegie 
Free Library's Catalogue of Fiction (Alle- 
gheny, Pa) is noticeable for its prefatory 
‘¢ List of Books no longer on the shelves,” in- 
cluding Horatio Alger’s, Martha Finley's, May 
Agnes Fleming’s, ‘‘ Harry Castlemon’s,” A. 
C. Gunter’s, Mrs. Mary Jane Holmes’s, E. P. 
Roe’s, Mrs. Southworth’s, Marion Harland’s, 
and Augusta J. Evans’s. The intrepid libra- 
rian fortifies his action with extracts from 
the Nation’s reviews pointing out the inanity 
of many of these voluminous purveyors for 
the vacant mind. 

An unusually interesting number of the 
Geographical Journal contains an account of 
an extensive journey to the north of the 
Zambesi by which some important gaps in the 
map of this region were filled. The explor- 
ers found that the memory of Dr. Livingstone 
was retained by many of the natives, who be- 
friended them for his sake. Muchof the coun- 
try traversed was devastated by the rinder- 
pest, and ‘‘ the game now is practically extinct, 
the carcasses lying rotting in all directions.” 
In some notes of a journey made for the study 
of the classical geography of Mysia, Mr. J. A. 
R. Munro describes a settlement of Russians on 
Lake Manias who, after centuries of expatri- 
ation, ‘“‘retain their national type and cus- 
toms with surprising freshness.” ‘‘ Their 
houses are neat and well kept,” and ‘the in- 
habitants appear to be prosperous and con- 
tented”—and this within a comparatively 
short distance of Constantinople. There is 
also an account of a visit to the cave-dwell- 
ings on Mount Elgon in East Africa. Some 
are of a considerable size, with numerous 
passages, and are inhabited by large numbers 
of people, who ‘“‘appear to develop a special 
power of sight, and run about at full speed in 
the dense darkness of the passages with the 
greatest ease and confidence.” The caves are 
very dry, and ‘the attrition of human feet 
through long ages has worn away the rock 
and produced a fine floury dust” several feet 
deeps Some travellers have suggested that 
they were artificial, but Mr. Hobley thinks 
that they may be due to the action of water 
when the Victoria Nyanza was a ‘‘ mighty in- 
land sea.”’ This and the preceding articles are 
accompanied by maps, and there is also amap 
of the Niger delta, compiled in part froma 
route survey by Major Crawford, one of the 
victims of the recent Benin massacre. Sir 
Clements Markham’s address at the jubilee of 
the Hakluyt Society contains many interest- 
ing facts, especially regarding the life and 
work of Richard Hakluyt, to whom, as the 
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preserver of the records of explorers and dis- 
coverers, both Shakspere and Milton owed 
much. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine for 
February opens with an account of recent ex- 
plorations in the Patagonian Andes, made for 
the purpose of determining the continental 
watershed and the sources of the principal 
streams, and to examine the valleys, which 
appear to be of great value both for agricul- 
ture and for cattle-raising. This is followed 
by notes on the geography of the Argentine 
Republic. 

Since Miss Helen Gladstone retired from 
the first vice-principalship of Newnham Col- 
lege, in order to be with her parents during 
their declining years, the post has been filled 
by the appointment of Miss Katherine Ste- 
phen, daughter of the late Sir James Ste- 
phen. Miss Stephen’s promotion to Sidgwick 
Hall makes room for Miss B. A. Clough, 
younger daughter of Arthur Hugh Clough, 
who succeeds as head of Clough Hall. Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Y. Thompson have presented the col- 
lege with a new library, which is now being 
built; it will hold three or four times as many 
pooks as the old library and accommodate 
many more readers. 


—Mr. Harry A. Cushing’s ‘History of the 
Transition from Provincial to Commonwealth 
Government in Massachusetts’ is the latest 
issue in the Columbia University ‘‘ Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law.” The 
period is one which, in many of its aspects, has 
been pretty thoroughly worked, but its gov- 
ernmental features have not, so far as we re. 
call, received so detailed an examination as is 
here given them. Rightly insisting, at the 
outset, that the Revolution was no sudden or 
isolated event, but ‘‘the normal ending of 
years of faithful adherence to divergent poli- 
cies,” and of ‘‘ the firm maintenance of incom- 
patible political theories,” Mr. Cushing shows 
how careful Massachusetts was to conform, as 
far as possible, to familiar law and precedent, 
even while constitutional principles were 
yielding to the stress of political necessity. 
As the breach with Great Britain widened, 
and the possibility of war became more immi- 
nent, the Provincial Congress was forced to 
assume increased powers of control; in so do- 
ing, however, it manifested a remarkable de- 
ference to the wishes of the Continental Con- 
gress, to which it seems to have felt itself, in 
a way, subordinate. On May 16, 1775, the 
Provincial Congress accepted a report of a 
committee declaring that since the condition 
of affairs in Massachusetts and the possibility 
of war ‘‘equally affected our sister colonies 
and us, we have declined, though urged there- 
to by the most pressing necessity, to assume 
the reins of civil government” without the 
advice and consent of the Continental Con- 
gress ; and it was in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of that body that the government un- 
der the charter was resumed. The chapter 
on the Constitution of 1778 is of especial value; 
that on the Constitution of 1780 covers, natu- 
rally, more familiar ground. We note unim- 
portant misprints on pages 152 and 182, The 
fact that Mr. Cushing’s volume is one which 
all students of American history will be grate- 
ful for, makes the absence of an index only 
the more unpardonable, 


’ —Mr, L. L. Price of Oriel College, Oxford, 
has collected a number of his essays, published 
and unpublished, in a volume entitled * Eco- 
nomic Science and Practice’ (London: Me- 
thuen & Co.). More definitely these papers 
may be described as essays on the various as- 








pects of the relations of economic science to 
practical affairs. If not of very high, they 
are of very even, merit, being marked by mo- 
deration and good sense as well as scholarship. 
The author is a bimetallist, but, as he is evi- 
dently incapable of dishonesty, it is curious to 
observe the arguments that he finds unan- 
swerable. Falling prices, he thinks, act pow- 
erfully on the imagination, and discourage en- 
terprise. This is very wellin theory, but if any 
one attempts to make out that the era since 
1873 has been one of ‘‘discouraged enter- 
prise,” he has not a hopeful task. Theoreti- 
cally ‘‘it cannot be doubted that employers 
are disheartened by falling prices”; but in 
spite of their faint hearts they have vastly in- 
creased the number of their workmen since 
1873. Itis true, Mr. Price concedes, that ap- 
pearances may fail toreveal the existence of 
suffering on the part of the wage earner, who 
yet might have been much better off had it not 
been ‘‘for discouragement occasioned by fall- 
ing prices to business enterprise.” Still, Mr. 
Price is conscious that some more tangible 
evidence of the ruin caused by the gold stan- 
dard might be helpful, and this he finds in‘ the 
stationary wages, the falling profit, the failure 
to recover from temporary depression due to 
credit fluctuations, and the feeling of malaise 
which has been a characteristic of business in 
recent years, attested by successive Royal 
Commissions.” It may be submitted that this 
is not exactly evidence, in the scientific sense, 
and that if, asa matter of fact, the purchasing 
power of wages and the number of wage- 
earners are increasing, if production is en- 
larged even with a declining rate of profit, 
and if the volume of trade steadily swells, the 
disastrous effect of the gold standard remains 
to be proved. 


—The Symbolists are still alive, and furnish 
matter for two volumes, one, ‘Le Livre des 
Masques,’ by Remy de Gourmont (Paris: So- 
ciété du Mercure de France), the other by 
Jacques Plowert, ‘ Petit Glossaire pour servir 
a lintelligence des Auteurs décadents et sym- 
bolistes’ (Paris: Vanier). The latter is really 
a reissue of the book published in 1888, It 
may therefore be dismissed with this passing 
mention, that it is exactly what its title indi- 
cates, a glossary of terms affected by Déca- 
dents, though many of these terms are by no 
means peculiar to that peculiar group, nor 
even employed by them in any new sense. 
Gourmont’s book is disappointing. It is an 
almost uniform laudation of writers who have 
not all succeeded in making themseives heard 
by the public—which is, therefore, an idiotic 
public. Epithets which Hugo would have 
loved to apply to himself, if he had only 
thought of them, are freely bestowed on third 
and fourth-rate Symbolists; they are ‘“ lumi- 
nous Levites,” whatever that may mean; 
‘‘authentic glories of French letters of the 
present,” and so forth. The preface is better 
worth reading, for it is an attempt to define 
Symbolism and a protest against the slavish 
observance of rules and formule, a protest to 
which one may heartily subscribe without ne- 
cessarily sharing M. de Gourmont’s admira- 
tion of the writers of his school. According 
to him, Symbolism is the expression, even if 
excessive and unseasonable, of individualism 
in art. What gives a value of its own to the 
book is the admirable work of the illustrator, 
F. Vallotton, whose masks of the authors 
spoken of are excellent in every respect. 


—The first part of a ‘Geschichte der islin- 


dischen Geographie,’ published by Teubner of 
Leipzig, is the German translation of a work 





by the Icelandic geologist Thorvald Thorodd- 
sen, printed (in 1892) by the Icelandic Literary 
Society for its members. The present volume 
begins with a discussion of the imagined iden- 
tity of Iceland with the Thule of the ancients, 
and ends with a description of the cartography 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; a 
subsequent volume will bring the matter down 
to the present time. The author has treated 
his subject along the broadest possible lines. 
The work is primarily intended to cover every- 
thing of importance that has been written con- 
cerning Icelandic geography ; but political, 
commercial, and social conditions, a know- 
ledge of which is necessary to the intelligibility 
of early writers, have also been most carefully 
described in their historical development, and 
literature and Culturgeschichte have received 
an unexpected share of attention. This is es- 
pecially worthy of note, since for a great part 
of the time under discussion but little has 
hitherto been done, The earliest period of 
the history of Iceland, thanks to the phenome- 
nal literature of the Classic Age, has been 
most minutely investigated. With regard to 
conditions after 1300, however, as the author 
points out in his preface, there is still almost 
complete darkness, although plenty of ma- 
terial is at hand in documents and manu- 
scripts which are the sources of some of the 
present material. That the work was origi- 
nally written for an Icelandic public, and not 
for the specialist, has in no wise invalidated 
its interest or its usefulness, 


—A report of unusual interest has lately 
been issued by the Public Works Department 
of the Government of India, concerning the 
great landslip at Gohna on a head branch of 
the Ganges in the Garhwal Himalayas, in 
September, 1893, and the precautions taken to 
lessen danger when the lake formed by the 
slip overflowed in August, 1894. The slip de- 
scended about 4,000 feet; successive falls con- 
tinuing for three days with deafening noise, 
the air being darkened with dust from the 
800,000,000 tons of shattered rocks. A dam 
was formed across the narrow Birahi Ganga 
valley, behind which a lake at once began to 
rise. It was hopeless to cut a passage through 
thedam. As the flood anticipated when the 
lake overflowed could not be controlled, effort 
was turned to warning the people in the valley 
below. A telegraph line was constructed from 
Hardwar, where the Ganges emerges on the 
plains, to the lake, 150 miles away in the 
moyntains. Iron suspension bridges were dis- 
mantled and removed and replaced by tempo- 
rary rope bridges for the use of pilgrims, who 
resort in great numbers to the sacred valley. 
Safety pillars were set up in plain sight at 
frequent intervals along the valley-side, to in- 
dicate the probable height of the flood. In 
April, 1894, predictions based on the rate of 
rise of the lake waters gave August 15 as the 
date of overflow and discharge. The flood 
actually happened at midnight, August 25-26, 
during heavy rain. In four hours the dam 
was cut down 390 feet; the lake was reduced 
from four to two miles in length, and from 
half to a quarter of a mile in breadth; ten bil- 
lion cubic feet of water was discharged. The 
flood rushed down the valley at a rate of 
twenty miles an hour just below the dam; its 
advance was reduced to ten miles an hour at 
Hardwar. The water generally rose well up 
to the safety pillars, one or two hundred feet 
above the ordinary channel; its increase was 
nicely recorded even at night by thesuccessive 
extinction of lanterns that had been lighted on 
posts set up at ten-foot vertical intervals at 
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a number of points along the doomed valley. 
Two bridges that had been left standing, after 
protest by the local authorities against their 
removal, were swept away. Many miles of 
valley road was obliterated. All vestiges of 
habitations were destroyed at three consider- 
able towns and many small villages. Yet so 
completely did the telegraphic warnings from 
the lake serve their purpose that not a single 
human life was lost. The officer in charge of 
this beneficent work was Lieut.-Col. R. R. 
Pulford. 








PATER’S UNFINISHED ROMANCE, 


Gaston de Latour: An Unfinished Romance. 
By Walter Pater. Macmillan. 1896. 


Mr. SHADWELL informs us that this little 
volume is the last we may expect from his 
gleanings of Mr. Pater’s uncollected work, and 
the last that was left in fit condition for pub- 
lication by that careful and elaborate work- 
man. The greater part of these seven chap- 
ters appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine, and 
hence will be new to many readers on this side 
of the water. To say that the work is an un- 
finished romance need not disappoint readers 
who are familiar with Mr. Pater’s methods; 
each chapter is a vignette which is self.suffic. 
ing in its individual beauty and interest. 

Gaston de Latour is asecond Marius, trans- 
ferred to the sphere of modern thoughts and 
ideas. Mr. Pater has chosen France for his 
scene, just at the time when the Renaissance 
and the religious wars made it a vortex of 
mingling currents and movements in art, phi- 
losophy, and religion. Gaston's birthplace is 
an old chateau, in the fertile plain of La 
Beauce, the country of Joachim du Bellay, 
over whose wide landscape the Cathedral of 
Chartres ‘‘shows like aship for ever a-sail in 
the distance.” He is the last of a long line of 
gentlefolk, who had infused something of their 
blood as well as of their gentility into the 
neighborhood, and left their impress upon its 
character and manners as well as on the land- 
scape. Their chateau of Deux Manoirs, embo- 
dying in the peculiarity of its architecture an 
episode of family affections, is one of those 
places which the genius of Mr. Pater loved to 
haunt and to adorn with fanciful and touch- 
ing retrospect such as we meet with in ‘The 
Child in the House.’ 

Here, in the family chapel of St. Hubert, the 
young seigneur is first presented to us. He is 
taking a step which might end the race of 
Latour; he is of his own choice assuming 
clerk’s orders, according to the ritual of the 
Roman Church. Yet the old ecclesiastics of 
his kindred, who assist at the rite, have their 
misgivings; they can discern that he is not 
quite after their kind. The cloistered life at 
the Cathedral of Chartres will not extinguish 
certain alien and disquieting sensibilities. He 
suspects ‘‘somewhere in the world, waiting for 
him in the distance, a still living humanity, 
perchance already on its way, to explain, by 
its own plenary beauty and power, why wine 
and roses and the languorous summer after- 
noons were so delightful. Sorrow 
came along with beauty, a rival of its intricate 
omnipresence in life. The beauty of 
the world and its sorrow, solaced a little by 
religious faith, itself so beautiful. a thing— 
these were the chief impressions with which 
he made his way towards manhood.” 

These passages echo the note of ' Marius’ 
and of ‘The Child in the House.’ It is easy 
to guess with what subtle, refined, and tender 
touches the author of these works paints the 





life and atmosphere of La Beauce, the memo- 
ries and associations of the old chateau, the 
routine and ceremonial of the great cathe- 
dral. There the young clerk and his fellow- 
acolytes pursue an unending function, ‘‘asort 
of religious drama, as if one explored the en- 
tire Middle Ages.” The young clerical actors 
in this drama were not too deeply tinctured 
with its sentiment and solemnity. Mr. Pa- 
ter, who knew his student world in Oxford, 
sketches with delicious penetration the ways 
of this flock of sparrows in the temple—their 
zealous officiousness, their disdain of the un- 
tonsured laity, their profound irreverence, 
their worldliness and graceful fopperies, their 
longing for Paris and all the poinps and vani- 
ties which the Huguenots despised. ‘‘ Half 
clerical, they loved nevertheless the touch of 
steel; they read eagerly in racy new transla- 
tions old Greek and Latin books with a de- 
lightful shudder at their wanton paganism.” 

Gaston, too, had his fit of the classical enthu- 
siasm. Like his comrades, he had taken on 
trust the hortus siccus of Virgil and Horace. 
It was a ‘‘docile act of faith” regarding a past 
that was chained to the bookshelf. But he 
takes his first flight into the ‘‘ world of mo- 
dernity”’ as he crosses the low hills that 
bound the horizon of La Beauce, and visits 
the cSnvent where Ronsard, by special court 
favor, was acting as lay-superior. This is a 
second step in our Pilgrim’s Progress. He had 
already made the acquaintance of the poet’s 
odes, of his ‘‘ Skylark,” and his ‘‘ Mignonne! 
allons voir si la Rose,” ‘‘which had proved the 
key to a new world of seemingly boundless in- 
tellectual resources, and yet with a special 
closeness to visible sensuous things.” Here 
was something new and alive, like the faces 
one knows and loves, as brilliant and magical 
as the flowers and the birds in the sunshine. 
Compared with the Maries and Cassandres, 
what were Dido and veas but statues in the 
gallery of antiquity ? Why should poetry 
‘*mask itself in the habit of a bygone day ? 
Gaston could but pity the people of the past 
for not being above ground to read.” 

Thus vividly does Mr. Pater suggest the 
miracle that was wrought on youthful imagi- 
nation by the poetry of the Pleiad—the bud- 
ding of that new spring—the awakening from 
the sterile contemplation of a beautiful but 
petrified past to the worship of a living beauty 
speaking the languages of the day. This new 
and profane religion—the worship of physical 
beauty, with Ronsard for its high priest— 
makes an appeal to the ardent young clerk 
that is likely to conflict with his vows and his 
tonsure. But he is plunged into deeper wa- 
ters when the ‘‘ Prince of Poets” offers him a 
letter to his friend Michel de Montaigne, with 
which he travels further south to the Gironde, 
‘*the country of peach-blossoms and wine.” 

The chapter on Montaigne must remain a 
classic on its attractive subject. In it Mr. 
Pater has decanted the essence of the Essays, 
in their discursive turnings and windings, and 
has managed to collect a most characteristic 
cento of their thoughts and phrases. All this 
is artfully wreathed about the individual 
traits of their author so as to give a nearly 
perfect miniature of a singular and fascinat- 
ing personality. The undulancy of that phi- 
losophy into which Gaston found his mind 
precipitated; its ‘‘fluxions and mobility,” its 
negative and sceptical attitude, are somewhat 
over-emphasized by Mr. Pater as well as by 
Emerson. If Montaigne thought ‘doubt the 
best of pillows to sleep on,” it was a sleep from 
which he wakened with purged vision that 
saw centuries beyond his contemporaries. At 





his particular epoch, it really was the “ great- 
est thing in the world for a man to know that 
aman is hisown.” His scepticism is, on its 
reverse side, only the assertion of freedom 
and independence of thought—a splendid prac- 
tical assertien, which is felt in every chapter 
and page of his writings. His indifference, in 
another view, became religious tolerance, in 
which he was ‘‘the solitary conscience of his 
age.” The light of common day, that shines 
around us all now, was then a single gleam 
just touching the height of that genial and 
elevated intelligence. His ideas on education, 
his condemnation of monkish asceticism, his 
adorable spirit of humanity, his abhorrence of 
cruelty to children, to criminals, and to animals 
—all these, which are the axioms of modern 
civilization, were then hardly dreamed of save 
by that tender heart and innovating brain. 
‘*T do not much pity the dead, and I should 
envy them rather; but I very much pity the 
dying. For my part, even in justice itself, all 
that exceeds mere death appears to me pure 
cruelty. Tis not a soul, ’tis not a 
body we are training up, but a man; and we 
ought not to divide him. Of all the infirmi- 
ties we have, the most savage is to despise our 
being.” In sentences like these break out the 
light and reason of that Jucid and unique 
spirit, like a patch of blue sky above the mists 
and prejudices and illusions of its tumultuous 
age. 

When Gaston leaves Montaigne’s ‘‘ Castle of 
Circe,” and visits Paris just on the verge of 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, when he 
marries a young girl of Huguenot family by 
‘dubious and irregular rites, the religious 
sanction of which he hardly recognized,” the 
casual reader may fancy that he is at last hot 
on the scent of romantic passion and adven- 
ture. But Mr. Pater’s admirers know quite 
well that this cannot be, that there is nothing 
of Dumas or Stevenson in his pensive and 
meditative pages. He is here, as in his 
‘Marius,’ the historian of sensations and 
ideas, not of action, and passions, and hair- 
breadth escapes. It is, indeed, most striking 
and characteristic how, just at the moment 
when action might be forced upon his hero, 
he swerves aside and will have none of it. The 
healthy and happy novel-reader, who loves 
the drama of passion and adventure, and who 
regularly commits the crime of reading solely 
for amusement, may as well be warned that 
Mr. Pater will not serve his turn. Here is a 
romance which offers no action, no conversa- 
tion, no love-making, no adventures greater 
than the surprise of meeting with a great 
poet or a famous philosopher. On the eve of 
the massacre Gaston is summoned to his 
grandfather’s deathbed; his young wife, with 
her unborn child, flees into the country, be- 
lieving herself deserted and betrayed, at the 
most poignant moment, and so disappears. 
Instead of the massacre itself, we have a fine 
allusive description of the atmosphere of hor- 
ror and delirium, of mystery and wild sur- 
mise, that overshadows it; in the midst of 
this, a single tragedy is hinted at, and then 
vanishes into melancholy haze. 

The thread of personal experiences which in 
‘Marius’ was never lost, is firmly held in the 
early chapters on the boyhood and nurture of 
Latour; it is retained in the chapter on Ron- 
sard, who is felt and seen through the fancy 
and the eyes of his youthful and poetic wor- 
shipper; it reappears rarely in the essay on 
Montaigne, it disappears completely in the 
chapter on Giordano Bruno. Perhaps it was 
the consciousness that he had lost his hero 
which broke off this vein, and left us only a 
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fragment. Be that as it may, Gaston here 
simply poses as a listener to introduce us, one 
Whitsunday afternoon, to an address de um- 
bris idearum by Giordano Bruno, that Domi- 
nican brother whose philosophy was just then 
one of the new-fangled Italian fashions made 
welcome at Paris. But the listener drops out 
of view altogether, and instead we are offered 
the personality of the philosopher. 

There is something in the method of its pre- 
sentation which recalls the unity of purpose, 
the continuity of interests and studies, which 
run through all Mr. Pater’s work. The essay 
on Joachim du Bellay was published in 1872; 
the poetry of the Pleiad, the wide landscape 
and the fertile fields of La Beauce, the win- 
nowers’ song and the winnowing fans took 
hold of his fancy, and it is to those scenes that 
he reverts nearly twenty years later for the 
birthplace of his hero, Gaston de Latour. He 
was always fond of philosophy, but of philoso- 
phy only as embodied in or shining through a 
personality. In his Sebastian Van Storck he 
personified or dramatized Spinozism. ‘‘ Phi- 
losophy,” he wrote in his essay on Winckel- 
mann—‘ philosophy serves culture, not by the 
fancied gift of absolute or transcendental 
knowledge, but by suggesting questions which 
help one to detect the passion and strangeness 
and dramatic contrasts of life.” It is from 
this point of view that he looks at Plato; it is 
from the same that he gives us those rounded 
and vivid and colored pictures of Montaigne 
and Giordano Bruno. 


‘*The spiritual unity of the world” which 
Bruno preached ‘*must involve the alliance, 
the congruity, of all things with one another, 
of the teacher’s personality with the doctrine 
he had to deliver—in hearing him speak you 
seemed to see that subtle spiritual fire to which 
he testified, kindling from word to word. In 
Bruno that abstract theory of the perpetual 
motion of the world was become a visible per- 
son talking with you.” 


The same thing, mutatis mutandis, may be 
said of our author, as we listen here to the 
last vibrations of his musical voice. He and 
his philosophy were all of one piece. He was 
_ endowed with that keen sense of form and 
sounds and scents and colors, and of their im- 
pression on the emotions and the soul, which 
transcends the gamut of ordinary experience, 
and is the special heritage of the poet and the 
artist. This exquisite and perilous sense, 
which in most of us fades after childhood, and 
in many is dulled and perverted to gross 
abuse, he kept to the last so fresh and pure 
and true that he showed how it might ally it- 
self with religion—that he bridged in a Pla- 
tonic manner the passage from the beautiful 
to the good, from the perception of ideal 
beauty to the conscience of the good. He 
showed how this refined epicureanism, the en- 
joyment of select and noble pleasures, of the 
most refined sensations and emotions which 
the fleeting moment can offer, may ally itself 
in the end with morality, with the beauty of 
holiness. Finally, he interpreted this sense 
with the most vivid fidelity, and with a 
literary craft whose beauty and conscientious 
finish were born of his creed. If such doctrine 
seems esoteric, a cult reserved only for the 
initiated few, it is none the less a counsel of 
perfection—a goal towards which human na- 
ture must press and aspire if it is destined 
some time ‘* to let the ape and tigerdie.” Itis 


a doctrine that above all needs preaching to a 
gross and materialized democracy like ours, 
to the Caliban or the plutocrat who is the true 
Epicuri de grege porcus. And hence these 
highly wrought essays have a real message to 








deliver and a real niche to fill in the temple 
of art and humanity. 








ENGLISH RHETORIC AND COMPOSI- 
TION. 


Constructive Rhetoric. By Edward Everett 
Hale, jr. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1896, 

Talks on Writing English. By Arlo Bates. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1896. 

THE term Constructive Rhetoric seems to be 

used by Mr. Hale, not in opposition to analyti- 

cal rhetoric, but to indicate that he wishes 
to analyze the art of composition for construc- 
tive purposes—to use the materials of rhetoric 
to teach students how to write. He is pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and logic in Union Col- 
lege, and no doubt his book illustrates his 
own method of teaching. This may be de- 
scribed, briefly, as consisting of an explana- 
tion of the principles underlying the art of 
writing, accompanied by exercises in the ap- 
plication of the principles. For instance, 

Part I., which treats of kinds of composition 

(narration, description, exposition, and ar- 

gumentation), after explaining them, gives a 

number of subjects, e. g., Autumn Weather, 

The Decay of Political Honesty in Republics, 

and The Oratory of Burke, and asks the stu- 

dent to determine by what kind of composi- 
tion each should be treated. This part of the 
book is simple, and contains many useful and, 
we believe, some original suggestions. Be- 
ginners not only have few ideas, but they are 
totally unaccustomed to reflect upon or ana- 
lyze their own mental processes, or to consider 
the fitness of a particular rhetorical means to 
anend. Most people remain in a fog about 
this all their lives. A student doing the exer- 
cises in Part I. could but find his literary 
powers strengthened by them. What the 
author says about the mistake of ‘‘realists” 
who imagine that a catalogue is good descrip- 
tive writing is excellent, and so is his analysis 
of a passage from Scott illustrating the fact 
that description which follows the order of 
sequence of original observation is apt to be 
good. The rationale of this matter we take 
to be that the method in question reproduces 
for the hearer the impressions made on the 

observer, exactly as they were produced, i.e., 

the natural order. In modern descriptive 

writing we are often annoyed by the writer's 
undertaking to invert the order and force 
an unnatural sequence of impressiuns, The 
result is always fatigue and revolt. ‘. 

Part II. the author calls ‘The Paragraph,” 
and it is here that we begin to get aclearer in- 
sight into his system, the object of which is to 
fix the mind primarily on structure. It would 
perhaps be a caricature of a book which con- 
tains much that is valuable to say that Mr. 

Hale’s ideal in composition would be an ideal 

of form without content; but his method of 

treatment strongly suggests this. Illustra- 
tions may be found at every turn. Even in 

Part I. he shows bis devotion to form by sug- 

gesting to the student in narration to write 

the end of his story first, because the end 

“makes the final impression,” and ‘one 

should have it in mind all through.” And so 

at p. 157: ‘‘ Wishing, then, to end our para- 
graphs with the very best effect, we will think 
particularly what sort of effect we can give 
by manipulating the thought, and then what 
effect we can give by manipulating the style.” 

A better practice, however, he thinks, is 

‘‘writing beginnings.” So we hear nothing 

about simplicity and clearness, the two essen- 





tials of all good elementary composition, till 
we reach a postscript to Parts I. and II, 
where they are described as intellectual quali- 
ties of style; the next mention is at p. 253, 
where, under Simile, we are told that, “if 
simplicity be our aim,” ‘‘one form of synec- 
doche may to some extent take the place of 
example in other kinds of composition.” 
When we have examined all that the author 
has to say about simplicity and clearness, we 
cannot help thiuking that be regards them as 
almost figures of speech. A great deal of the 
book can be of little or no value except to very 
advanced students or expert rhetoricians. The 
tendency of much of it is to make the pupil 
mistake form for substance. 

The fallacy which underlies what we object 
to in the book consists in the idea that the art 
of writing can be taught by means of what 
the author calls constructive rhetoric. Our 
experience is that the teacher can do very 
little beyond practising tbe learner in the ex- 
pression of such ideas as he has (and they are 
usually not numerous), and that the system 
expounded by Mr. Hale, blindly followed, 
would inevitably produce, not good, but high- 
ly artificial writing. A curious instance of 
the effect upon himself of the author’s devo- 
tion to form occurs at p. 278, where he de- 
clares that, by antonomasia, a boy who has 
accumulated more marbles than all bis school- 
fellows put together may properly be called 
“the Jay Gould or the Rothschild of this 
spherical currency.” Yet on the next page 
he says, speaking of two other figures, ‘‘I do 
not believe that anybody was ever yet taught 
outright to speak ironically or to make good 
epigrams.” 

Those who bave never had anything to do 
with writing or teaching others how to write, 
would be surprised to find how few beginners 
have any idea about the matter. One of the 
most invaluable accomplishments in practical 
life is the art of being able to reproduce a 
document or piece of writing of any kind ina 
condensed form. In any profession or busi- 
ness it is of the first importance to know 
how to do this. Without expertness in it, 
dispatches and letters cannot be abstracted, 
cases cannot be prepared for trial, news can- 
not be summarized for a newspaper. Yet ex- 
pertness in it is very rare, solely from lack of 
early training. We believe that it ought to be 
taught wherever writing is taught; when 
learned, it is at once perceived to be a matter 
of substance, not form, and most people bave 
to learn it for themselves. A student with 
this one thing for his equipment will, we be- 
lieve, be ready for work, though he may 
have hardly a speaking acquaintance with 
metopymy or antonomasia, and never have 
heard of obverse iteration or anti-climax. 
Mr. Hale, far from recommending exercises 
of this sort, seems even to object to abstracts. 
He recommends “ making analyses of the para- 
graph structure of other people’s writing,” but 
expressly says: ‘‘Don’t try to make an ab- 
stract of the essay or whatever else you are at 
work on” (p. 117). 

Our author, though so strong an advocate 
of form and rule in structure, is somewhat in- 
different where diction is concerned. He 
seems to think that the student is more often 
at a loss for some word to express an idea 
than in difficulty as to the correct word (p. 
187). This may be, but we believe that the 
reason is usually connected with lack of ideas 
rather than words. We have seldom met 
with anybody plentifully supplied with ideas 
who had not also a large vocabulary of some 
sort, Many young people have feelings and 
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emotions which they long to express and can- 
not find words for, but feelings and emotions 
are not ideas. And why are not purity and 
propriety of diction and correct usage of just as 
much importance as correctness in style? All 
students are warned against mixed metaphors, 
thougb, as Mr. Hale points out (p. 260-1), any 
metaphor which introduces terms of both idea 
and image must be mixed, while on hearing 
the stock classical instance, ‘‘ to take up arms 
against a sea of troubles,” we are not disturb- 
ed, though the metaphors are absolutely in- 
congruous. He would not, however, on this 
account recommend or teach the mixture of 
metaphors. Is there any reason for allowing 
a greater degree of slovenliness with regard 
to diction? Yet this seems to be at bottom 
Mr. Hale’s idea, and the tendency of his book 
is accordingly to encourage the student to 
think that if he is correct in structure, he need 
not mind being slovenly in diction - which is 
surely a great mistake. He suggests (p. 243) 
that a class of men exists—e. g., Walt Whit- 
man—to whom it is ‘‘ necessary” to ‘‘ dismiss 
the care for good English from their minds 
and surge ahead.” To tell this to a student is 
to mislead him. The student always has a 
tendency to think that rules are made for 
others, but that his is a peculiar case. The 
object of teaching is to show him that good 
work is possible only under rule. The im- 
portant thing for bim is to find out what good 
usage is, not to have it preached that good 
usage is always changing (p. 65), and that the 
usage of one century is not that of another. 
The fact is true enough, but it is of almost no 
help to any one learning how to use language. 
We live in a period of slovenly writing, and 
to direct the attention of students to the great 
evangelist of slovenliness, disorder, and bar- 
barism, as if he belonged on this account to 
an acknowledged class of great writers, is all 
the more pity. The fact that language and 
usage are always changing is the very reason 
why correct usage is of so much importance. 
The author cites Campbell as an authority on 
the principles of good usage, and says “he is 
as valuable as ever.” This means that good 
usage must be that of the present age, must be 
reputable, and must not bear the brand of lo. 
cality, technicality, or provincialism. Noone 
will quarrel with this, except those who think 
it necessary to dismiss the care for good Eng. 
lish from their minds and surge ahead. But 
its importance needs to be emphasized, not 
minimized. 

There is between Mr. Hale’s ‘ Rhetoric’ and 
Mr. Bates’s ‘Talks’ (given in 1894 as a course 
in the Lowell Free Classes) a certain family 
likeness. One is a treatise, and the other a 
collection of conversational lectures, but both 
writers belong to the same school; in the 
teaching of both we detect the haunting influ- 
ence of the same professional ideal—that of 
composition taught formally, as if without 
content or substance, as by instructors desir- 
ing to produce a perfected rhetorical man, 
skilled in all the arts of expression, but freed 
from the incubus of ideas. No doubt both of 
them would repudiate, as a travesty, any such 
description of their aim, and to be quite accu- 
rate we should perhaps say that such books 
suggest this as a sort of esoteric ideal, not to 
be rashly proclaimed in public doctrine, but 
to be cherished by the initiated and tentatively 
adumbrated to the neophyte. Mr. Bates, for 
instance, is for ever reminding us that writing 
ia very like playing on the piano. A girl 
learns to play the instrument without compos- 
ing music, and five-finger exercises are to mu- 
sical composition what rhetoric is to writing. 





In both the student ‘must not think of what 
he is doing, but of how he is doing it” (p. 23). 
For the same reason, “‘it is well, in learning 
to write, to select uninteresting subjects,” 
themes ‘‘ which depend for their effectiveness 
not upon what they are, but upon the way in 
which they are presented” (p. 26). Mr. Bates 
regrets to find that students tend ‘‘to set to 
work to find something to write about which 
is in itself attractive,” and declares that, do 
what he will, it is difficult to persuade them 
to stick to ‘“‘careful attempts to express the 
commonplace.” 

All this does not prevent Mr. Bates from 
making sensible remarks about writing, but 
it leads to one very extraordinary conse- 
quence. Departing from ‘‘ the time-honored 
custom of putting description and narrative 
before exposition and argument,” he insists 
that exposition and argument shall come first. 
One of his principal reasons is that the pupil, 
in describing something or telling a story, is 
in danger of becoming interested in what he 
is about, and this emotion of interest may 
distract his mind and obstruct his progress in 
the cultivation of skill in form and tech- 
nique. Have not the great performers on 
musical instruments been for the most part 
‘* trained technically while they were still so 
young or so undeveloped that the emotional 
capabilities of their nature were not matur- 
ed’ (p. 125). Itis an old saw that a metaphor 
proves nothing, but to this Mr. Bates does not 
agree where the piano and rhetoric are con- 
cerned. 

Both Mr. Bates and Mr. Hale seem to have 
been curiously misled by some advice given 
by Flaubert to Maupassant (p. 24). The latter 
is very justly described as ‘‘one of the most 
finished masters of literary art, pure and sim- 
ple, who have written in this century”; and 
Flaubert gave him some advice, in a whimsi- 
cal vein, which Maupassant has reported. It 
does not follow from this that Flaubert’s ad- 
vice produced Maupassant’s style, and, as a 
matter of fact, it did not. Maupassant would 
have us believe that Flaubert taught him 
‘the way to become original.” But this was 
precisely the one thing which the elder novel- 
ist could not teach the younger. The passage 
quoted is an extravagant and thoroughly 
French overstatement of the fancy that the 
essence of genius lies in an immense capacity 
for patient toil. If Maupassant were taken 
literally, it would mean that Flaubert taught 
him that by staring long enough at a familiar 
object, he would see in it something which no 
one had seen before. Whatever Flaubert 
taught Maupassant, it was certainly not his 
own method. For writers of English, Haw- 
thorne’s notebooks convey the lesson and re- 
cord the results of painstaking literary prac. 
tice much better than Maupassant’s curious 
interpretation of French realism. Hawthorne 
is quoted (p. 238) as having declared the secret 
of his own style to be ‘‘the desire to tell the 
simple truth as honestly and vividly as one 
can.” This is utterly different from trying to 
see something in an aspect that nobody has 
noticed before. é 








Authors and Friends. By Annie Fields. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1896. 

Ir is a happy fortune which enables us to see 

so many writers of the famous Boston coterie 

through the eyes of an intelligent, cultivated, 

and sympathetic woman, whose opportunities 

for knowing them were of the best. Mrs. 





Fields did not know them merely as the ac- . 


quaintances and friends of her husband, 


James T. Fields, publisher and man of letters, 
butclearly, in several cases, in her own right 
as much as his—Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. Thaxter 
and Whittier, it would seem, much better, 
partly because her friendship with them went 
on and grew after her husband’s death. Not 
unmindful of the privilege of such high com- 
panionship, there is no boasting as of the vase 
that it had been with the rose, and still less 
any deliberate suggestion of the peace and 
comfort which these authors and friends found 
under her hospitable roof. But the suggestion 
is no less evident because unconscious. It was 
inevitable, and one of the most beautiful 
things in Mrs. Fie]ds's book is the reflection of 
her husband’s cheerful kindness as a literary 
host, and her own perfect sympathy with him 
and intuitive codperation. In and between 
the lines of the letters given here from one 
friend and another we have glimpses of the 
writer's personality quite as attractive as any 
she affords of those whom she esteemed so 
much. The scope of her book is not commen- 
surate with that of Boston authorship. One 
of the greatest names is missing from the 
table of contents—that of Lowell—and why 
this happens is a problem which the curious 
psychologist will not refuse to entertain. 

All fhese chapters, except the brief conclud- 
ing one on Lady Tennyson, had previously ap- 
peared in print, though in some cases less ade- 
quately than here. The treatment varies not 
only with the subject, but also with the au- 
thor’s method of approaching it. The ‘‘ Long- 
fellow” is a biographical sketch in which Mrs. 
Fields avails herself of varied help, and is 
most happy when relying on her personal im- 
pressions. The delightful quality of these is 
substantially the same as that of others which 
have been published by Longfellow’s friends. 
Sometimes the note impresses us as somewhat 
exaggerated or even false, as where it is said 
that ‘‘he was first of all a seer of beauty in 
common things.” Hardly could anything be 
further out than this, and to speak of his life, 
as a whole, as being ‘‘ crowded with incident 
and experience” is equally beside the mark. 
A more favorable impression is given of Long- 
fellow's wit and humor than we have com- 
monly received. On one occasion he ‘scintil- 
lated all the evening,” but this is set down as 
a most unusual thing. Unlike another poet, 
he did not ‘‘celebrate himself,” nor even talk 
about himself. In the conversation at the 
Craigie House there were many “flashes of 
silence” and periods of absent-mindedness, 
when the poet may have been -upon the track 
of anew poem. To the misadventures of his 
enemies, the lion-hunters, there are some nota- 
ble additions. On his return voyage from Eu- 
rope in 1842 he was cabined and confined for 
fifteen days, twelve of them in his berth, and 
there he thought out by night his seven poems 
on slavery and wrote them down in the morn. 
ing. 
That ‘‘aloofness” which Margaret Fuller 
found in Emerson may account for the less 
personal tone of the second chapter, which is 
as characteristic of Emerson as the first is of 
Longfellow. ‘‘Emerson’s Young Man,” some 
new discovery of genius, was a constant joke | 
among his friends. Once it was a youth in 
the far West who had sent him verses for his 
criticism. Apparently he has not been dis- 
covered. One of his lines which Emerson 
thought a great one was, as here given, 


“ Life is a flame whose splendor hides its base.” 


Our own recollection of Emerson’s quotation 
is ‘‘ Life is a lamp,” etc., with another, 


“The short parenthesis of life was sweet.” 
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There is an amusing story of the elder Henry 
James’s monopolizing one of Alcott’s ‘‘ con- 
versations” until Emerson’s Aunt Mary cried, 
“ Let me confront the monster !"—suiting her 
action tothe words. In spite of Emerson’s dis- 
trust of laughter (wherein he was at Carlyle’s 
antipodes), at Dickens’s re~ ting of ‘ Dr. Mari- 
gold’ ‘“‘he laughed as if he K ould crumble to 
4s pieces.” He took his revenge later in the eve- 
ning by declaring Dickens to be ‘‘ too consum- 
mate an artist to have a thread of nature 
left.” His indifference to ‘‘ Faust” and his in- 
ability to read Dante Mrs. Fields attributes 
to his early reading of them in poor trans- 
lations; but here, as elsewhere, her critical 
opinions are less valuable than her personal 
impressions. Emerson’s reading of his ‘‘ Vol- 
untaries” to Mr. Fields at the Parker House 
in a disordered room which a former occupant 
had just vacated, is one of the choicest bits. 

Mr. Fields, it seems, suggested the title. The 

amount of coéperation in the Boston literary 

set is getting constantly fresh illustration. 

Of all her literary friends in the first rank 
Holmes was the best’ known to Mrs. Fields, 
and no more creditable and engaging account 
of him has yet been written than her own. 
Although he was a near neighbor to the 
Fieldses, he wrote them many letters, and al- 
most invariably when at the top of his condi- 
tion. Someof his encounters with Hawthorne 
and Lowell are of special interest. Lowell 
praised his lyrics, but Holmes depreciated 
them as ‘too hopping.” Evidently his 
‘© Chambered Nautilus” represented for him a 
mood to which he attained too seldom, when 
he was ‘“‘rapt out of himself and carried 
away into the region of the divine” and 
taught what he should speak. 

Mrs. Fields’s acquaintance with Mrs. Stowe 
began with the civil war. We areshown how 
far a little went with her in the way of actual 
observation when she came to write ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’ Even more remarkable was 
her lack of apparent engagement with the sub- 
ject of slavery before this. The circumstances 
under which she wrote her most famous book 
are well described in a passage taken from one 
of Mr. Fields’s lectures. A habit which she 
had of suddenly retiring into herself in com- 
panies where she had been taking a leading 
part, must have been disappointing and em- 
barrassing. She was always eager to try upon 
some friend, as soon as possible, what she had 
written. She was much interested in spirit- 
ualism, and her husband, who had a way of 
seeing visions, once mistook her for one, and 
treated her with distant courtesy until she be- 
gan tolaugh. Writing to George Eliot, she 

’ took for granted that Mr. Casaubon in ‘ Mid- 
dlemarch’ represented Mr. Lewes, and could 
with difficulty be cured of the idea. The irre- 
sponsible Will Ladislaw would have been a 
likelier guess. 

The chapter on Celia Thaxter sounds the 
note of personal affection stronger than any 
of the others, and it is written the most con- 
tinuously, with fewer letters to illustrate the 
character, because the sketch was made to 
introduce a volume of letters. Mrs, Thaxter’s 
first published poem, ‘‘Land-Locked,” is 
quoted in full as being ‘‘as beautiful as her 
latest work.” If the critic had not been sub- 
ordinate to the friend, would not Mrs. Fields 
have said that Mrs. Thaxter never wrote an- 
other poem quite so fine as that? All who 
knew her even a little will find it easy to be- 
lieve the praises of her friend. 

The Whittier chapter is valuable, not only 
for its delineation of Whittier, but for its 
glimpses of Mrs. Child and its tokens of the 











great esteem in which he held her graces and 
her gifts. The way in which she mingled her 
economies and charities was most admirable. 
When she gave Wendell Phillips $50 for the 
Kansas negroes, he thought it was too much 
and advised her to think it over. She did 
and sent another fifty later in the day. Whit- 
tier’s interest in Robert Dale Owen is report- 
ed, but it was imperfect on the spiritualistic 
side. There is a true story current to the 
effect that when Owen, describing certain vi- 
sions, asked Whittier what he should do if he 
should see such things, Whittier said, ‘I 
should scoot,” and instantly made off. Ros- 
setti’s ballad, ‘‘Sister Helen,” impressed Whit- 
tier the more because he had seen his aunt 
and mother burning the waxen image of a 
clergyman whose heresies they could not en- 
dure. 

Tennyson was not inclined to personal talk. 
He preferred reading his own poems or those 
of other poets, and Mrs. Fields represents his 


reading, which was rather chanting, as re- 


markably impressive, especially when the 
matter was his own parting of Arthur and 
Guinevere. Mrs. Browning thought Tenny- 
son’s wife was not critical enough with him, 
but was she more critical with her own poet ? 
It is evident from the exquisite sketch of 
Lady Tennyson that her share in her bus- 
band’s occupation as a poet was unlimited, 
and that both their lives were singularly re- 
mote from common ways. 





The Rise and Growth of the English Nation. 
With special reference to Epochs and Crises. 
A History of and for the People. By W.H. 
S. Aubrey, LL.D. 3 vols. D. Appleton & 
Co. 1896. 

Ir is hard to see why this book should ever 

have been written. It is not exactly fatuous; 

it indicates a good deal of reading, on the 
whole wisely directed, as well as acertain hard 
common sense about matters of detail. But 
there is nothing new in it, either in the way of 
information or of philosophic generalization. It 
is perhaps half as long again as Green’s ‘Short 
History’; but no one whose opinion is worth 
having would advise a student or ‘‘ the general 
reader” to spend his time over Mr. Aubrey’s 
book rather than over Green. And when the 
student has read Green, he will be ready to 
turn to writers of larger calibre than Mr. 

Aubrey—to Macaulay and Gardiner and 

Lecky and Freeman and Stubbs. 

The author tells us in his preface that the 
work is ‘‘ written in no partisan or sectarian 
spirit.” No doubt he has tried to be fair; 
but, as a matter of fact, the book is through- 
out that of a Radical of the generation just 
passing away, with all the limitations and 
self-satisfaction which only too frequently 
marked the race. He exemplifies, one cannot 
help saying, his own remark that ‘‘ there is no 
prejudice so strong as that which arises from 
a fancied exemption from all prejudice” 
(iii., 27). A few examples will suffice. The 
account of the Anglo-Saxon Church bears the 
title ‘‘ Rise of Ecclesiasticism” ; and, before 
we get far into it, we are told that ‘“‘a profes- 
sional order of priests, whether Christian or 
pagan, Romanist or Protestant, is always a 
menace to a community ” (i., 76). The Great 
Charter, the Petition of Right, and the Bill of 
Rights ‘‘did not confer fresh privileges”; they 
only ‘‘reaffirmed” ‘ancient and indisputable 
public rights” (i., 229). ‘* For nearly five hun- 
dred years,” in the Middle Ages, the ‘* Protect- 
ive Spirit was rampant in every department 
of Church and State” (i., 372). The ecclesias- 





tical system of the Middle Ages is described 
as the priesthood’s ‘tawdry paraphernalia of 
dogma and mystery” (i.,390), rearing ‘‘a migh- 
ty fabric of tyranny on a foundation of impos- 
ture” (i., 392). When our author gets to the 
periods of the Stuarts and of George III.—the 
happy hunting-ground of commonplace Radi- 
calism—he warms to his task: ‘‘ James I. knew 
as much as a troglodyte of the people over 
whom he nominally ruled” (ii., 317); and Mr. 
Aubrey is apparently surprised to find that . 
he ‘‘never forgot or forgave Andrew Melville 
for telling him in a public audience that his 
kingship was subordinate to Christ’s, as em- 
bodied in the Kirk” (ii., 319). Laud, among 
other things, ‘‘derided patriotism” (ii., 394), 
and “attempted to extirpate freedom of 
thought” (ii., 396). And, finally, “the long 
reign of George III.” may be ‘‘expressed in 
concise terms” as ‘‘ sixty years of blundering, 
injustice, and repression ” (iii., 200). 

That there is an element of truth in each of 
these propositions and in scores of like re- 
marks to be found in this work, we are not 
concerned to deny. But it is a truth that has 
long been sufficiently dinned into British and 
American ears; it panders to that conceit 
of the modern and enlightened which does so 
easily beset us ; and it is so one-sided that it 
again and again misses the true issue. Even 
an evidently one-sided treatment of a subject 
may, indeed, be rendered attractive by charm 
of style or distinction of manner. What 
readers will find in Mr, Aubrey may be 
judged from this specimen of his sententious 
moralizing: ‘‘In every age there have been 
too many with souls wholly given to dress 
and adornment, yet having no innate sense 
of beauty, grace, or fitness, who suffer them- 
selves to become mere Jay figures for exhibit- 
ing the freaks of fashion, regardless of health, 
comfort, appropriateness or decorum” (i., 
162). 

However, it is not absolutely a sin to write 
even 1,400 pages with contents such as these. 
It must have furnished a pleasant occupation 
to the author for several years; and, after 
all, nobody need buy the book. What does 
irritate one is the pretentiousness of the per- 
formance, the air of unusual intelligence and 
novelty. This is going to be a history ‘‘of 
and for the People,” says the title-page. ‘‘It 
is important to exhibit the Commonwealth, as 
distinct from what is called the State; the 
People, as distinct from the titular Monarch; 
and the National Life, as distinct from the 
trivial circumstances of the hour” (i., 3). Do 
not come to me, says Mr. Aubrey, for ‘“‘ records 
of royal imbecility, of palace scandals, of po- 
litical huckstering, of factious strife, of official 
corruption, of battles and sieges, and of all the 
accidents and excrescences of former times.” 
‘They will be found,” he observes with fine 
scorn, ‘‘in works specially devoted to Court 
millinery and upholstery” (i., 2). 

Such a work as we are here promised would 
necessarily involve intense and prolonged ap- 
plication; and so Mr. Aubrey informs us. 
“Designed for popular reading, its pages are 
not burdened with footnotes giving the au- 
thorities.” But ‘‘the utmost care has been 
taken . . . to use all available informa- 
tion,” and ‘‘ ordinary readers have no concep- 
tion of the prolonged and toilsome labor of 
examining authorities” (i., 10). What he 
means by ‘‘examining authorities” we may 
gather from his remark apropos of the ‘‘ three 
hundred and fifty volumes of the Rolls Se- 
ries”: ‘‘Life is not long enough to search 
among so many bushels of chaff for a few 
valuable grains of wheat. The bulk and multi- 
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tude of the Calendars” (an odd term) ‘* would 
render them almost useless, but for their com- 
plete indices and introductory historical mat- 
ter” (i., 9). The truth is, Mr. Aubrey's learn- 
ing is chiefly second-hand; and his mental at- 
titude is like that of scores of his predeces- 
sors. A history of the People he does not 
give us: he gives us only a crowd of discon- 
nected facts and observations, put together 
in chapters by themselves at the end of each 
section of political history, in the good old 
semi-enlightened fashion. Take two sufficient 
instances. England in the Middle Ages was 
an agricultural country; from the point of 
view of social evolution, therefore, the one 
all-important subject of medizval history is 
the condition of the peasants. Mr. Aubrey re- 
turns to it again and again for a few sen- 
tences, but the most intelligent reader might 
be defied to construct out of them a clear pic- 
ture of the situation—for the simple reason 
that Mr. Aubrey has no clear understanding 
of it himself. He may have turned over the 
pages, he cannot have given any sustained 
thought even to the books he parades in his 
Bibliographical List. Vinogradoff would have 
saved him from repeating the old fiction about 
villeins regardant and in gross (i., 168)—a 
small matter, but significant. 

England, again, is ‘‘the classic land” of 
‘the greatindustry.” ‘‘The Industrial Revo- 
lution” has profoundly affected the lives of 
tens of millions of Englishmen. Will it be be- 
lieved that to the inventions in the textile in- 
dustries and their effects Mr. Aubrey devotes 
in all some forty-four lines (iii., 246, 292), about 
as many as are given to George III.’s lunacy 
(iii., 243); fewer and far less impressive than 
those on ‘‘the progress of invention” in Mr. 
S. R. Gardiner’s book, which professes only to 
supply the wants of schoolboys (‘Student's 
History,’ 814-818)? The point need not be la. 
bored. In dealing with political history Mr. 
Aubrey does avoid unnecessary detail; names 
and dates are mercifully few. But he has not 
really risen above the political point of view, 
and his work is essentially conventional. 





The Cell in Development and Inheritance. 
By Edmund B. Wilson. Macmillan. 8vo, 
pp. xvi, 371. 1896. 

THIS volume is one of the very best scientific 

manuals published in America, and is sure of 

a rapid recognition and generous welcome, 

not in this country alone, but in Europe also. 

Its importance depends first upon the subject, 

and second upon the author’s presentation. 

The subject is of course as old as the cell- 

theory itself, but the observations upon which 

our present views are based have been made 
almost wholly within the last twenty years, 
and most of them within the last ten years. 

These observations have brought a whole 

series of new conceptions before the scientific 

world—conceptions which bear upon the fun. 
damental questions of biology, and are equal- 
ly significant to zodlogists, botanists, and phi- 
losophers. We are confronted with new 
theories of generation, of sexuality, of here- 
dity, of growth, and of the chemistry of 
living matter, and all created out of a wealth 
of new discoveries unparalleled in any other 
domain of biology. As arule, zodlogists and 
botanists pursue their independent ways; but 
in the domain of cell phenomena they have 
worked during the last dozen years in true 
collaboration, earning thus great rewards. 
Treatises on the cell as the unit of vital phe- 
nomena have been recently published in Ger- 
man by Oskar Hertwig, and in French by Hen- 





neguy, both authorities of the highest rank, 
who have won reputation by these works. 
These have a strong impress of their respec- 
tive authors. That which marks Wilson’s 
book is precisely the absence of the personal 
element. He gives, not special arguments in 
favor of his own views, or fuller presentations 
of his own researches, which have been im- 
portant, but a well-proportioned and balanced 
summary, in which his own work is measured 
fairly with that of others. This mental im- 
partiality has bestowed a special value upon 
the author’s digest of the hundreds of investi- 
gations he has epitomized, and is displayed 
again in the very large number of exact cita- 
tions which he gives. For these citations he 
has adopted the system of Mark and Minot, 
which is simple, concise, and precise, and 
mars the text very slightly. The list of au- 
thorities is imposing, for it covers thirteen 
closely printed pages, although it includes 
only the titles of works actually referred to 
in the text. A noteworthy characteristic of 
the book is its thoroughness. Prof. Wilson 
shows an extensive personal familiarity not 
only with the phenomena which he discusses, 
but also with the observations and opinions of 
numerous other investigators. 

As regards the forms of presentation and 
the style, the author excels. His treatise is 
of course not addressed to the general reader, 
but to persons having at least some knowledge 
of cells. To such readers the chapters will be 
clear, interesting, and instructive. The new 
technical terms, which are unfortunately 
rather numerous, are explained as they first 
occur, and are also gathered in a glossary at 
the end of the volume. The definitions in the 
glossary are almost uniformly admirable. 

The subject-matter is divided into an intro- 
duction and nine chapters, as follows: i., Ge- 
neral Sketch of the Cell; ii, Cell-Division ; 
iii, Germ Cells; iv., Fertilization of the Ovum; 
v., Reduction of the Chromosomes, Odgenesis, 
and Spermatogenesis; vi., Some Problems of 
Cell-Organization; vii., Some Aspects of Cell- 
Chemistry and Cell-Physiology; viii., Cell 
Division and Development; ix., Theories of 
Inheritance and Development. Each of these 
topics is well analyzed, and the often con- 
flicting views are adequately given. It is here 
that Prof. Wilson’s good temper and sound 
judgment reveal themselves advantageously. 
In such a book it is important to express the 
author’s estimate of the value of diverging 
opinions, to assist the reader to decide which 
view is at the time most plausible, or, when 
this is impossible, at least clearly tostate that 
the evidence is insufficient. It will be found 
that Prof. Wilson has met these demands with 
conspicuous conscientiousness and yet tem- 
perately. 

The defects which we have found relate to 
minor points. Thus, Weismann is erroneously 
quoted as one of the founders of the view that 
the nucleus is the organ of heredity (p. 5); 
Purkinje and Oken should be cited in connec- 
tion with the history of the cell doctrine; the 
quantitative relations of the protoplasm to the 
nucleus should be noticed. It is, however, 
better to leave such petty criticisms, for it isa 
truer service to the reader to emphasize the 
very great merits of a work which does the 
highest credit to American science. The me- 
chanical appearance of the volume is good. 
The typography is clear and the illustrations, 
which are numerous, are well printed and 
they have been well chosen. A large propor- 
tion are original. A double index (of authors 
cited and of subjects), prepared with much 
care, facilitates looking up any special point. 





The volume is the fourth of the Columbia 
University Biological Series, and will cer- 
tainly go far towards sustaining and increas- 
ing the reputation of Columbia as one of the 
three or four best University centres for bio- 
logical research in America. In conclusion, 
we may say that students and investigators of 
biology, in whatever department they may be 
working, ought to be familiar with this im- 
portant work. 





John Wellborn Root: A Study of his Life and 
Work. By Harriet Monroe. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1896. 

THIS square octavo volume of 290 pages is de- 

voted to the life of an architect of most inte- 

resting personality, who had much to do with 
the furnishing of the great West with con- 
siderable buildings. There is no doubt of the 
originality of conception and vigor of design 
which Root showed in his work. He was one 
of the few who designed as a trained instinct 

bids them in view of the requirements of a 

structure, and the plan which those require- 

ments have brought into being. Yet it can 

irdly be said that anything portrayed in 
these pages is likely to be considered a monu- 
ment of architecture such as the world will 
desire to preserve. 

The chapter which deals with Root’s ideas 
of modern architecture contains many of the 
architect’s own sayings, extracts from papers, 
and the like, which are full of sound sense. In 
one of these extracts he says plainly that 
whenever in the world there has been ‘a 
period or style of architecture worth preserv- 
ing, its inner spirit was so closely fitted to the 
age wherein it flourished that the style could 
not be fully preserved, either by people who 
immediately succeeded it, or by us after many 
years.” This cogent sentence he elucidates by 
very intelligible and very persuasive exam- 
ples. Had it been possible for a large sense 
of propriety to embody itself at once in ar- 
ehitectural results, Root would have been the 
man to bring about such a change in our 
architecture as the times required. Indeed, he 
was in avery large sense that which the West 
needed most, namely, the man who would 
persuade intending builders to give up gal- 
vanized iron cornices and jig-saw ornament, 
as the author of this book says, and to de- 
mand of them sounder and more serious 
methods of building. 

The succeeding chapter is devoted: to Root’s 
work and its results, and in these two chap- 
ters lies the value of the book for other read- 
ers than those who were his friends and asso- 
ciates. The rest of the volume is an interest- 
ing biography of a man who lived a simple 
and straightforward life of work and thought, 
but it is of no special value as illustrating the 
surroundings of the man, either in his boy- 
hood in the South or in his manhood spent 
in the West. The appendix, written by Mr. 
Henry Van Brunt, serves at once as a friendly 
and cordial criticism of the book and an obitu- 
ary notice of its subject. Mr. Van Brunt re- 
fers to a list, which he has by him, of the 
work done by the firm of Burnham & Root, 
and sums it up. This final statement is of a 
certainly surprising number of important 
buildings: ‘‘ forty-four structures of a public 
character, such as office - buildings, hotels, 
churches, apartment-buildings, schools, rail- 
way stations, etc., in Chicago; twenty-five of 
the same classes elsewhere; eight buildings to 
cost from $400,000 to $1,000,000 each, in course 
of erection, and one hundred and twenty resi- 
dences of the first class.” Assuredly this is a 
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remarkable record for eighteen years, and it 
is probably true, as Mr. Van Brunt asserts, 
that ‘‘there are fewer indications in this se- 
ries of the forcing cf structure into archz>- 
logical or academic moulds than can be found 
in any modern European examples of corre- 
sponding buildings” The question which re- 
mains unanswered, and which the future only 
can answer, is how far this serious effort will 
be crowned with the success which it merits. 
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